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Not By Bread Alone 


It is a little hard to know what to expect when you 
see an article with the title “Bread.” Of couse, we are not 
left entirely in the dark, since the title as given on the cover 
indicates that it is not an article nor an editorial. There 
are a good many things that might be said about bread. It 
might, for instance, be an article on dietetics, singing the 
praises of whole wheat bread or some other sort that is sup- 
posed to have all kinds of vitamins and the like. 


Or it might be a discussion of the farmer's situa- 
tion. He raises the wheat to make the flour to bake the bread 
that all of us eat. And what does he get out of it? Not much, 
as a rule. The fact is that Mr. Eastman’s contribution does 
suggest some poignant thoughts about the plight of the man 
to whom we owe our bread. But it is not an article on the 
economics of agriculture. 


Of course you notice at once, when you see it, that 
it is a play. One might have suspected that even without 
seeing it, fér Mr. Eastman is one of the foremost authorities 
on religious drama and is the author of a number of suc- 
cessful one-act plays. 


The first thing that struck me about this play was 
that it is a real play. Whether it is a religious play or not— 
and that is largely a question of how you define religion—it 
is a sincere dramatic representation of a situation in the 
lives of a group of people. They are farm people, and this 
glimpse into their home contains food for thought for com- 
fortably salaried city folks. 


But the main thing, as it seems to me, is the ques- 
tion which it raises as to what are the really important things 
in life. What are necessities, and what are luxuries? We all 
need to know that. Which are the more necessary, better tools 
for our work, or the instrumentalities of “culture,” or—some- 
thing else? It would be stupid to try to make a homily out 


‘of Mr. Eastman’s charming play and give his answer to this 


question in the form of a proposition. You will get the answer 
when you read the play. 


And it just happens that one of the editorials this 
week deals with the same question—not bread, nor the condition 
of the farmer, but the question as to what are the things by 
which men live. “The thoughtful soul to solitude retires,” 
and in his solitude he ponders upon another great play. It may 
be worth while for you to read that too, especially if the 
spirit of the spring has entered into you and moved you to the 
contemplation of things in general. 


Speaking of plays, Devere Allen’s “Doves Only” is 
not one, but it might easily be made into one. Think what 
Rostand would do with it, or what Allen himself could do, 
for that matter. I drag in Rostand only because he made 
his birds such fascinating and convincing characters on the 
stage in “Chanticleer.” And his birds had nothing so im- 
portant to say as Allen’s doves and cuckoos. 


Tue First Reaper. 
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ence, now in session in Kansas City, yielded no action 

of public importance other than the reaffirmation of this 
denomination’s allegiance to prohibition. But the resolution 
adopted by the Methodists, while wholly fitting in its intent, 
chooses a method of proced- 
ure which is open to general 
criticism. The Methodists have 
become alarmed lest the two 
major political parties dodge the prohibition enforcement 
question in the platforms soon to be adopted. There is good 
reason for this alarm, and the Methodists are quite justified 
in doing what they can to prevent this maneuver of the 
political tricksters from succeeding. However, the procedure 
adopted will be sure to rouse national resentment. Two 
committees of bishops, with five members in each, are to be 
sent to the two party conventions here to demand, in the 
name of the Methodist church, dry enforcement planks. 
Whether the demand succeeds or not, the precedent thus 
created is wholly unfortunte. Suppose that committees of 
Catholic bishops should visit the party conventions to ask 
for anything whatsoever. What would be the response from 
protestant quarters generally? The relation of the churches 
to the political issues of the day becomes increasingly com- 
plex. But its solution is postponed rather than hastened 
when ecclesiastics are sent with official sanction to interfere 
personally in the workings of our party organizations. 


‘P FIRST WEEK of the Methodist general confer- 


Doing a Good Thing 
In a Bad Way 


What If the Democrats 
Adopt a Dry Plank? 


HE ACTION of the Methodists likewise apparently 

committed that church to the support of only those 
candidates who may run upon a platform containing an 
unequivocal dry enforcement plank. There is always some 
question, of course, as to how much effect such an official 
pronouncement has on the actual voting of the rank-and-file 
membership of the denomination involved. Leaving that 
aside, however, it may be in order to wonder what the 
Methodists—and most of the other northern protestants for 
that matter—will do if the democrats adopt such a dry plank 
and the republicans do not. Yet at the moment this seems 
likely to happen. Tammany leaders are credited with favor- 
ing dry enforcement to the limit of the federal resources, 


arguing that in this way prohibition can most quickly be 
discredited and repeal of the Volstead act, if not the 
eighteenth amendment, be brought to pass. They are willing, 
moreover, to make large concessions to hold the south safely 
in line for a Catholic nominee. The Houston convention, 
therefore, is likely to offer the country Al Smith running 
on a bone dry platform. If the Kansas City platform of 
the republicans is silent or straddles on the issue, what will 
the Methodists do then? Or the Baptists, Disciples, Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists ? 


If the Candidate Is Wet 
Let the Platform Be Wet 


HE CALIFORNIA presidential primary instructed the 
Democratic electors of that state for Governor Smith 

by a vote which exceeded that for Senator Walsh and 
Senator Reed combined. Senator Walsh and Senator Reed 
represent, more thoroughly than any other candidates who 
could have been put forward, the effort that has been made 
to expose the oil scandals and punish the perpetrators of 
them. This fact evidently did not register in the California 
Democratic consciousness as fgrcefully as might have been 
expected. Senator Walsh ran as an outspoken dry, Governor 
Smith as an outspoken wet, Senator Reed as outspokenly 
neither the one nor the other. Immediately after the result 
of this primary became known, Senator Walsh announced 
his retirement from the race for the nomination and ex- 
pressed the opinion that Governor Smith was undoubtedly 
the choice of the party. So far as the California primary 
represents western sentiment, it unquestionably indicates that 
the west is less dry than had been supposed, that it is less 
interested in the issue of clearing the government from the 
taint of oil than might have been expected, and that it does 
not hold against Mr. Smith either his religion or his New 
York city origin and Tammany connections. So far as poli- 
cies are concerned, the one conspicuous thing that Mr. Smith 
stands for is the modification of the prohibition act. If he 
is to be the Democratic standard-bearer, the Houston con- 
vention ought to give him a wet platform consistent with 
his public utterances and his record. It will be understood 
that we are definitely opposed to either a wet candidate or 
a wet platform, but it will be absurd to have one wet and 
the other dry. Whatever Governor Smith may deserve 
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from his friends and his party, he certainly does not deserve 
the indignity of being asked to run on a straddling and 
evasive platform. The present temptation of the Demo- 
cratic party is that of believing that, by capitalizing his 
personal popularity and his religion and formulating a 
platform which will say nothing cleverly on the liquor issue, 
it can catch the votes of all the wets and some of the drys, 
and command the following of all the Catholics without los- 
ing the support of any of the protestants. 


Daughters Resign and 
State the Issue 

HE REVOLUTION in the Daughters of the American 

Revolution has made progress with the resignation of 

eleven prominent New England women from the society. 
Among them are Mrs. William Lyon Phelps, Mrs. Irving 
Fisher, Mrs. H. W. Townsend, former member of the Con- 
necticut legislature, Mrs. Josepha Whitney, the first woman 
member of the New Haven board of aldermen, and others 
prominent both in the D. A. R. and in public life. The spirit 
of ’76 is still alive in the hearts of these and many other 
members who, preferring to continue the fight on the inside, 
will retain their membership and keep up the protest against 
the policy of the blacklist. These are resigning because, in 
their judgment, there is “small chance of success (in the 
protest) so long as their principles cannot be presented, 
with those of the officers, in the meetings of the different 
chapters for discussion by the membership and intelligent 
choice between them.” Mrs. Phelps and Mrs. Whitney gave 
out a statement of the issues involved, in the following 
terse words: “The D. A. R. should not try to suppress free 
speech when such is within the bounds set by the laws of 
our country; the D. A. R. should encourage its member- 
ship to study the social problems of the day, especially the 
efforts of our government to aid in the establishment of 
good will between nations and the relations of arms as a 
means of national defense to the progress made in arbitra- 
tion and the legal method of settling disputes.” This puts 
the matter about as succinctly as it can be put. A “patriotic” 
organization which identifies patriotism with the promotion 
of ignorance and unintelligence with reference to interna- 
tional relations, and “national defense” with the preparation 
of bigger and better armies and navies in readiness for 
bigger and better wars, is a menace to the cause to which 
it professes devotion and to which the majority of its mem- 
bers are no doubt sincerely attached. 


Does This Endanger the 
National Defense? 


S THIS A NEW manifestation of international confi- 

dence and good will, or a triumph of individual enter- 
prise over patriotism? A much improved self-loading army 
rifle, designed by Brigadier General John T. Thompson of 
the United States army, has won a prize of $15,000 offered 
by the British war office for the most efficient rifle. The 
submission of this weapon in the competition seems to carry 
with it the right to use it in the British army.. The news 
dispatch says that this new self-loading rifle, which will 
fire as accurately and twice as rapidly as the best hand-oper- 
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ated rifle, will probably be given a general trial among 
British troops with a view to its definite adoption for the 
army if the tests are satisfactory. General Thompson was 
director of arsenals of the United States army during the 
late war and chief of the small arms division of the ord- 
nance department. He is also the inventor of the Thompson 
sub-machine gun which, originally intended to be used by 
officers of the law against bandits, soon got into the hands 
of those whose felonious enterprises it was designed to 
frustrate and became the favorite weapon of hold-up men in 
the east and of Chicago gangsters. This last was an accident, 
of course. General Thompson would not have submitted his 
improved gun in competition for a prize offered by the ene- 
mies of society. But we maintain an army and a navy on the 
theory that foreign countries, Great Britain among them, are 
possible and prospective enemies, and then an American gen- 
eral puts into the hands of one of these prospective enemies 
of the nation a weapon claimed to be twice as deadly as the 
ones now in use. The answer is, of course, that he does not 
consider Great Britain as a prospective enemy. Neither do 
we. But what nation is our prospective enemy? And if we 
are to keep up a fighting establishment for the “national de- 
fense,” is it for an army officer to decide just what nations 
are our prospective enemies and what ones are so friendly 
that he may safely and properly supply them with arms 
more effective than ours? The D.A.R., as the guardians of 
public safety and the protagonists of national defense, ought 
to do something about this! 


Exit the Papal 
Chamberlain 
OME MONTHS AGO the enterprising Episcopalian 
weekly, “The Living Church,” gave undesired publicity 
to a certain Italian gentleman describing himself as a “papal 
chamberlain and attorney at canon law,” direct from Rome, 
who had opened an office in New York and advertised for 
clients desiring expert service in the annulment of mar- 
riages. With two particularly scandalous annulment cases 
still lingering malodorously in the public’s nostrils, it was 
thought that the Catholic press would hasten to join in 
protest against the impropriety of a divorce lawyer setting 
up his relation to the papal household as an inducement to 
draw the patronage of Catholics seeking release from the 
bonds of matrimony. But all the thanks the paper got was 
a torrent of abuse from Catholic editors for meddling with 
matters which were none of its business and, in some cases, 
a spirited defense of the “papal chamberlain” and his prac- 
tice. And now Cardinal Hayes has taken just the position 
which it was hoped that the Catholic press would take. He 
rules that a lay lawyer, whether “papal chamberlain” or 
not, cannot represent an applicant for annulment in an 
ecclesiastical court in his diocese; free advice can be gotten, 
by those who feel the need of it, from a canon who is 4 
priest; and his chancellor, referring specifically to this 
“papal chamberlain,” is quoted as saying, “We do not want 
him here at all; Cardinal Hayes is strenuously opposed te 
the practice of lay advocacy in marriage annulment cases.” 
All of which is very sound and wholesome. The pity is that 
the Catholic editors could not have felt free to follow im 
the first place what must have been the dictates of their ow 
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i and judgment and promptly repudiate this ecclesias- 

malpractitioner, but were either hypnotized by the 
yrious sanctity of a title “all hot from Rome”—like the 
ntents of the pardonour’s wallet—or compelled by the 
hesive power of institutional pride to defend whatever 
as done in the name of Roman Catholicism against what- 
er was said against it by one outside of that sacred circle. 
he Catholic editors did badly, but the cardinal has done 
di—and so did the “Living Church.” 


'. Mason Resigns Presidency of 
he University of Chicago 
HE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO must again under- 
take the difficult task of finding a president. A wholly 
expected announcement in the papers of May 5 stated 
t President Max Mason had resigned that office to be- 
me the head of the newly created division of natural 
Hences of the Rockefeller foundation. This foundation, 
hose charter commissions it in the most comprehensive 
Wms to promote the “well-being of man throughout the 
orld,” has heretofore devoted itself largely to medical 
jucation and research and to projects connected with pub- 
health. It is headed by Dr. George Vincent who was for 
y years connected with the University of Chicago and 
ho, according to popular rumor, would doubtless have 
offered the presidency of that institution several years 
o if he had not suffered under the disability of being a 
ethodist instead of a Baptist. The Baptistic requirement 
abolished later. President Mason was the first non- 
aptist to be elected to the office, but one of his first acts 
er becoming president was to join the Hyde Park Bap- 


t church. He had not previously been a member of ‘any 


urch. He was the first member to be received into that 
agregation after its adoption of the policy of “inclusive 
mbership.” Dr. Mason’s three years at the University of 
icago have been fruitful, both financially and educa- 
mally. Large additions have been made to both the en- 
ent and the physical equipment, the building program 
lich had been inaugurated under the incumbency of Presi- 
Burton has been carried forward with great vigor, 
relations between the university and the community have 
tome more intimate, and the emphasis upon research has 
eated the entire institution. 


ow Much Loyalty Does 
Newspaper Need? 
) EMEMBERING the sudden breach last summer be- 
tween the New York World and its star contributor, 
. Heywood Broun, growing out of a difference of opin- 
in regard to the Sacco-Vanzetti case, one learns with 
bre than usual interest that the relations between the paper 
i the writer have again been broken off. Mr. Broun pub- 
hed in the “Nation” an article in which he lamented 
lack of a liberal paper in New York, and criticized 
“World” on the ground that it changes front so fre- 
ently and “possesses neither courage nor tenacity.” This 
iticism, in the opinion of the management, constitutes a 
byalty to the paper which makes any further association 
possible. Technically, at least, the management seems to 
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be right. If loyalty to the paper is the quality that it prizes 
most highly, it can certainly get more of it from someone 
else than it can ever hope to get from Mr. Broun. The real 
cause of the break between them, as of the former one which 
was patched up after a few weeks, is the incompatibility of 
their ideas of the ideal relation between a contributor and 
the paper which publishes and pays for his writings. Mr. 
Broun’s conception of the relation is that it leaves him per- 
fectly free to express his personal opinions over his own 
name either in his column in the “World” or elsewhere. 
On that theory, his business is not to be loyal but to be in- 
teresting. The “World,” on the other hand, is perfectly 
within its rights and within the conventional code of jour- 
nalistic practice when it insists upon immunity from criti- 
cism at the hands of a writer who is on its own payroll— 
for rather an ample stipend, according to current report. It 
is commonly considered base ingratitude to bite the hand 
that feeds. And yet—there is a certain journalistic value 
in having at least one member of a staff who can speak as 
critically as he pleases without fear of losing his place on 
the pay roll. The “World,” which is after all a tolerably 
liberal paper, may lose more than it gains by the elimination 
of its “disloyal” contributor. 


Baptist and Congregational 
Amenities at Lynn 
reps READERS, Baptists in particular, will be 
glad to have the assurance that religious persecution 
in Lynn, Massachusetts, is now a thing of the past, and 
that Baptists may worship God according to the dictates 
of conscience with none to molest them or make them afraid. 
It is some time, in fact, since they have been in any serious 
danger, but the union evangelistic services conducted by the 
Baptist and Congregational churches during the winter and 
the union communion service held on Good Friday signal- 
ized and cemented the good relations between the two erst- 
while unfriendly bodies. But one must go far back into 
history to find the unfriendliness. It was in 1651, says the 
chronicle, that Baptist doctrine was first preached in Lynn, 
and that not without protest from the defenders of the 
established Congregational order. The offenders were im- 
mediately arrested, arraigned before the magistrate and 
fined. One of them, who refused, for conscientious rea- 
sons, to pay his fine, was taken to Boston and publicly 
whipped. After he had received his thirty lashes on the 
bare back, two bystanding sympathizers took him by the 
hand, for which contempt of court and constructive com- 
plicity in heresy they were fined forty shillings each. But 
years have passed and times and manners have changed. 
Baptist and Congregational churches have long faced each 
other across the Lynn common, at first doubtless with mu- 
tual suspicion and hostility, then with growing friendliness. 
And now they meet on terms of unrestricted mutual friend- 
ship and sit down together at the Lord’s supper. The Con- 
gregationalists have made the amende honorable for the 
error of their remote ancestors! And no one thinks that 
his faith is in danger or that the assistance of the town 
marshal needs to be invoked to preserve purity of doctrine. 
The thing is a pageant and a parable of growth in grace 
and in the understanding of true religion. 
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Methodism Moves Toward 
Church Union 


S the Methodist general conference opens at Kansas 

City, various rumors of proposals for union with other 
denominations find space in the press. It is not likely that 
any action will be taken more startling than the appointment 
of a commission to consider possibilities in this direction. 
But there is considerable meaning in the evidence that some 
Methodist leaders, however few, are seriously contemplat- 
ing the union of their denomination with others. Methodism 
is such a huge and closely interlocked organism, and func- 
tions on the whole so efficiently within its own sphere, that 
it tends to be even more self-sufficient than most of the 
evangelical communions. Such interest as this church has 
evinced in Christian unity has, in the past, largely confined 
itself to interest in the union of Methodist bodies. A com- 
mentator on the recent novel, “Shoddy,” writing in the 
weekly published by the federation of churches of Ohio, 
notes that not a Methodist preacher in the story, however 
irenic and broadminded his spirit, gives any evidence of 
holding a single warm personal friendship outside the 
bounds of his own denomination. If this is a criticism, 
there is at least this much to be said in behalf of the novel’s 
author—that the situation thus unintentionally revealed is 
almost as characteristic of Methodism as the other situa- 
tions with which he actively dealt. The average Methodist 
preacher has not had any wide contacts outside his own 
communion. Now to see the first stirrings of interest in 
union with the Presbyterians, or even in such a general 
union of “those who will unite” as Dr. William E. Barton 
recently advocated in these pages, is distinctly a good sign. 


The Thoughtful Soul to 
Solitude Retires 


HE MAGIC of the spring registers itself with vari- 
Te effects upon different types of mind, but with most 

of us the spring mood includes, along with other ele-) 
ments, some sense of satiety with the artificialities of the 
sophisticated and urbanized life, some returning hunger for 
the primitive simplicities, and some desire for a reorienta- 
tion among the complex details of duty or routine by refer- 
ence to whatever general truths carry with them the most 
immediate sense of certitude. Even the gentle skeptic, Omar 
Khayyam, felt the momentary call of May to meditation: 


Now the New Year reviving old desires, 
The thoughtful soul to solitude retires, 

Where the white hand of Moses on the bough 
Puts out, and Jesus from the ground suspires. 


But for a guide and a stimulus to reflection in that solitude 
to which the thoughtful soul retires, one needs something 
wiser and more Christian than any words of the Persian 
astronomer poet. He knew the stars that floated across the 
sky at Naishapur, but there were no fixed stars in his moral 
firmament. 

One who has ever read that remarkable book by Dr. 
Richard Cabot can scarcely begin to make an audit of his 
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own soul’s health and attempt again to separate the essen 
tials from the non-essentials of life, without rehearsing 1 
himself the outline and thesis of “What Men Live By”: 

“Out of the dazzle and welter of modern civilizatig 
which offers a hundred quick remedies for every ill of 
soul, work, play and love emerge as the permanent sou 
of helpfulness to which parents, educators and social work 
ers are now turning with confidence, while over their shou 
ders they glance wistfully toward worship. . . The inter 
play of these four is the end of life. . . This is the ge 
to be secured through efficient and progressive government, 
machinery. This is the end of all education and moral trai 
ing. This is the food of the soul in health or in disez 
This is the essential of that ‘more abundant life’ whid 
many modern prophets extol without defining. Every hum 
being, man, woman and child, hero and convict, neuras 
thenic and deep-sea fisherman, needs the blessing of Ge 
through these four gifts. With these, any life is happ 
despite sorrow and pain, successful despite bitter failu 
Without them we lapse into animalism or below it. If 
want to keep a headstrong, fatuous youth from overreach 
ing himself and falling, these must be the elements de 
strength. When you try to put courage and aspiration int], . 
the gelatinous character of the alcoholic or the street-walke} 
you will fail unless you can give responsibility, recreatio 
affection, and through them a glimpse of God.” 

Here is an outline, a syllabus, for almost all that can } 
said on the subject of emptying life of its superfluities an 
impediments, enriching it with durable wealth, and directi 
it toward desirable goals. But one wants—especially in 
May mood of meditation which is attuned to the out-o 
doors rather than pulpit and study—some concrete emf 
bodiment of these principles. It can be found in one of 
world’s greatest comedies—the one that tells us that the 
are sermons in stones and books in the running broo 
and that all the world’s a stage. Between the sane 
wholesome sentences which have just been quoted and wh 
occurs in that immortal work of fancy in which Rosali 
and Orlando play their parts and Touchstone uses his foll 
like a stalking-horse under presentation of which to shoo 
his wit, there is an extraordinary and most edifying paralle 

We begin in “As You Like It” with the world as we d 
not like it—a world filled with turmoil and unrest. T 
the rightful duke is in exile while a usurper reigns in hi 
place, can stand as a symbol of a topsy-turvy society. It @. 
a world of fierce antagonisms, of bitter disappointmen 
of grave injustices. Property is not safe, life is not safé 
the meek are disinherited, and the violent inherit the eartlg, 
The younger brother of the duke, covetous of his dominiogf, 
and ambitious for place and power, drives his brother int 
the wilderness. The eldest son of old Sir Roland, greed 
for his brother’s inheritance and jealous of his attraction 
seizes his fortune and plots against his life. Charles t 
wrestler wrestles for his credit and will kill his antagoni 
to win a ribbon and renown. Even the gentle Rosalind f 
under the suspicion of her harsh uncle and is driven fro 
the court. Government, business, family, sport—all 
corrupted by selfishness. There is no kindliness or fideli 
left except in that relic of an earlier generation, poor 0@ 
Adam, and in a young girl, and in the heart of a fool. 
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Here is a-sufficiently complete microcosm of a world of 
ife and confusion—so sophisticated, so worldly-wise, so 
rtly, so cruel, so given up to pride and greed and un- 
stherliness, to discord and suspicion—a world in which 
body is happy, least of all those who are most successful 
getting what they think they want. What is the cure? 
or this is not really a picture of the world. It is a picture 
he ia the diseases of the world. 

The cure is in the Forest of Arden. It lies in the touch 
the god the crude realities of life. Some of it is in the winter 
or “ind, harsh but sincere. Some of it is in work, for in the 
ral t “Borest even courtiers must use their hands to get an honest 
i¢ ISaStiing, by killing venison or tending sheep. Some of it 
© Witcis in rest and merriment and the sheer joy of life unbur- 
ned by superfluities and the struggle for them, in play 
d foolery and laughter. These minister healingly to the 
ind diseased. And in the friendly fellowship and com- 
deship of those forest days, the medicine of souls was 
ppounded in the laboratory of the Forest of Arden. 

spirit of kindliness and good will was over all. Love 
urished, till the lovers came like animals two-by-two 
tking as in another ark defense against another flood— 
indeed they were : defense against the flood of misery and 
will which else had inundated all the world. 
And at the last, there is the note of religion. The worst 
at can Wem from that world of turbulence and greed suc- 
tities ames to the magic of the forest, takes the cowl and turns 
tligious.” This was no careless lapse on Shakespeare’s 
; no cheap and easy way of clearing the scene of an 
Mious character which otherwise had lingered superfluous 
the stage; but a true climax. For in this is the real 
ent of the problem. True, “turning religious” is a mere 
nbol of religion, but a symbol was all that was dramati- 
possible, and it was a sufficient symbol, for it meant 
penitence for past misdeeds, restitution of stolen goods 
i honors, and conversion from seeking power to seeking 
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Through the pages of such a book and the scenes of such 


| his fol ' : “ye 
comedy, one steps with no sense of violent transition 


to shoom, . : 
— into the fields and forests of one’s own experience, all 
posi ite and green with May, or even into city streets which, 


ed over with cement and dimmed to perpetual twilight 
the shadow of towering walls, still cannot exclude the 
of spring or wholly stifle the seasonable summons to 
ened life. If “all the world’s a stage,” no less is it 
that such a stage as that which includes the Forest of 
len is all the world in little. We are all players upon that 
, all suffering from the same personal and social dis- 
Mers and finding relief, if at all, in the same medicines 
those that cured the diseases of this mimic world. In 
we escape from the triviality and ennui of idleness. 
merriment and hilarity we avoid the perils of overstrain 
arles th : : 
ntagonl d dull solemnity. In unselfish comradeship we lose the 
Jind fal mess of strife and neutralize the disappointments of 
trated ambition. In worship we find our place in an 


ast. 
ms in hi 
ety. Iti 
rintment: 
not saf 
the ea 
dominio 
other in 
d, greed 
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fro 
oo lered universe and gain the peace that passes under- 
fide... 
aaa 4450 here, in the old familiar play, is a presentation, at 
sol te gay and convincing, of that same prescription which 


- Cabot, the wise physician, writes in more sober and 
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literal terms. And both the diagnosis and the treatment 
which are given by these two doctors of the soul are con- 
firmed by those meditations to which the spring invites us. 
To the natural man there may come only an inarticulate 
sense of the joy and fulness of life and fresh increments 
of energy and good will. But if “the thoughtful soul to 
solitude retires” and questions, What are the things that 
make life sane and wholesome and happy? the answer is— 
Work, Play, Love, Worship. It would be misuse of the 
good gift of God if the zest and tingle of spring were 
cramped to fit the outline of a homily, or its music and color 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast o’ thought. But these things 
are not pale sermonic materials. They are the stuff of which 
life is made, and they are the legitimate message of spring 
translated into words, inadequate perhaps but interpretative 
of the meaning of the season. And of all the four, forget 
not Worship. God is very near when the world awakes and 
pulses quicken to the flow of new life. 


Certified Charities 


4 , THY NOT certified charities? We have certified 
checks, examined by the banks on which they are 
drawn and guaranteed to be honored at face value. 
We have certified milk, tested and found to contain a cer- 
tain percentage of butter fat. Why not charities that have 
met certain requirements of efficient administration? Such 
a suggestion would, if adopted, aid those charities which 
are honestly and efficiently conducted. It would also safe- 
guard the public from the increasing flood of appeals for 
money to support organizations whose management in many 
cases is open to question. 

What happens when you write a check for the support 
of some strange philanthropy? You hear a heart-melting 
appeal for starving children. The man or woman who 
makes the appeal seems sincere. You are convinced the 
conditions described exist. Children are starving. Money 
will save them. You have a little money; therefore you 
must help. Your conscience, your religion, your sympathy, 
all unite in prompting you to give. What use is your money 
to you so long as those children are dying for want of 
bread? So you give. And then, months afterward, you 
discover that the agency to which you made a donation was 
so mismanaged that only a fraction of your money ever 
reached those children. 

Or instead of starving children it may have been a home 
for the aged, or the crippled, or the incurables, or it may 
have been a cause dear to your heart, such as the defense 
of some civil or religious liberty. You gave under the im- 
pulse of the moment. Later you find that your money went 
primarily to pay the salary of the secretary and the cost of 
printing the circulars that opened your purse. 

Or it may have been a mission board which tapped your 
savings with its presentation of the social and religious 
needs of great underprivileged groups at home and abroad 
—southern mountaineers, immigrants, Indians, Negroes, 
and such groups at home, or Chinese, Japanese, Indians, 
Armenians, abroad. Your Lord commanded you to “go into 
all the world and preach the gospel.” You cannot go your- 
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self, but you can give your money so that others may go. 
You give and then some day you awake to find that your 
money has been used, in part at least, to support competing 
churches in overchurched communities in America, or to 
support theological missions of a narrow and controversial 
nature in a foreign country. 

Such experiences discourage you and take the joy out of 
giving. You harden your heart against the next appeal, 
and that next appeal may be just the one which is rightly 
managed and faithfully administered. 
know? 


sut how are you to 
You are busy, and have neither the time nor the 
facts to enable you to make a careful investigation which 
will separate the sheep from the goats among the philan- 
thropic organizations. Hence the need for certified char- 
ities. 

The idea is not new. Several cities have already certi- 
To the best of our 
knowledge, however, there is but one national organization 
—the National Information bureau of New York—per- 
forming this service on a countrywide basis. 


fied certain of their local charities. 


The experi- 
It came into existence 
in 1918 as a result of a suggestion by the secretary of war 
that some such society be formed as a cooperative organi- 
zation of representatives of the contributing public and of 
national social agencies—the purpose of the bureau to be to 
sift out, from the numerous war service appeals, those 
which were werthy and which met certain standards of ad- 
ministration. 


ence of this bureau is illuminating. 


It has continued in peace times in response 
to persistent demands for similar information concerning 
charities of today. 

This bureau applied its standards to the societies which 
were asking for donations. Not one out of thirty at first 
They had to reform their manage- 
ment or give up hope of the approval of the bureau, which 
would mean giving up hope of donations from the import- 
ant group of wealthy givers who had helped to form it. 
Many societies reformed; others did not. According to the 
January, 1927, bulletin of the bureau, it has investigated 
2,678 organizations, but only 112 are at present on its list 
of those endorsed. The bureau has thus sifted out more 
than 2,500 organizations whose business management some- 
where falls short by the measurement of its yardstick. 

There would be little point to proposing certified charities 
if the National Information bureau covered the whole field. 


could pass the test. 


However, it specifically limits its scope to exclude religious 
organizations. But these are just the organizations which 
are appealing in such numbers to our churches, and no one 
has proposed any set of standards for judging the efficiency 
and integrity of their methods. Many of them obtain the 
confidence of the public by the use of names of well-known 
churchmen on their letterheads. But the use of such names 
is small guarantee of the efficient and responsible manage- 
ment of a charity. Many churchmen have allowed their 
names to be used when they have but the slightest knowl- 
edge of the workings of the organization. This is unfair 
and may be misleading. Moreover, most well-known preach- 
ers and educators are entirely too busy with their own jobs 
to attend to even the most casual oversight of the numerous 
organizations whose letterheads and publicity make con- 
stant use of their names. The result is that the public has 
no means of knowing which religious and charitable organi- 
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zations are responsible and well-managed and which 
not. That is why the time is ripe for establishing a set 
standards by which they may be judged. 

Just what should such a set of standards include? Vy 
venture to suggest the following, which are based on ¢j 
ones now in use by the National Information bureau { 
other-than-religious organizations : 

1. Itemized and classified annual budget estimate e 
dencing an attainable program. 

2.. An active and responsible governing body holdin 
regular meetings, or other satisfactory form of adminis 
tive control. 

3. Complete annual audited accounts prepared by ce 
fied public accountants or trust companies, showing 1 
ceipts and disbursements classified and itemized in detail. 

4. No solicitors on commission, or other commissig 
methods of raising money. 

5. No entertainments for money-raising purposes, 
expenses of which exceed thirty per cent of the gross p 
ceeds. 

6. Ethical methods of publicity promotion and solicit 
tion of funds. The basis of appeal for money to harmoni 
with the basis of expenditure. 

7. Agreement to consult and cooperate with other so 
and religious agencies in local communities with refere 
to local programs and budgets. 

8. In case of a home mission agency, not more than fi 


.per cent of the gross annual receipts to be spent in aidi 


competing churches. (Competition defined as more t 
one protestant church per 1,000 population of a con 
munity. ) 

9. In case of a foreign mission agency, at least éight 
five per cent of the gross annual receipts to be spent in suf 
port of work outside the United States; all appropriatiog 
being to work approved by the highest cooperative body 0 
each mission field, as in the case of the National Christia 
council of India; and, in cases where a native church 
been organized, all disbursements to be certified to th 
country as having received the approval of the proper aj 
thorities of the native church. 

10. Administration and overhead expense, including 2 
oversight, management, promotion, publicity, advertisir 
and interest on borrowed money, limited to 15 per cent q 
total annual budget. 

To be sure, no one can compel a society or a missid 
board or a charitable organization of any sort to open i 
management to public inspection. But those who have no 


ing to fear from such inspection will welcome it and p 


the endorsement which results from it. If such a set 

standards could be applied to the hundreds of religiot 
agencies now appealing for funds, and a list of those whi 
passed the tests could be published, the result could hard 
be other than helpful to those endorsed, and reformate 
to those weighed and found wanting. 

Two questions arise: First, are these standards fair af 
adequate, and, if not, in what way should they be amended 
Second, who should apply them and certify the efficient 
managed charities? The research department of the fede 
council of churches? One of the great foundations, 94 
as the Russell Sage, or the Commonwealth fund? Or 
association of the better charities in their own interest? U 
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which amiith of these questions we invite comment of our read- 
§ 4 set @irs generally, and especially of administrators of charities, 
and of other religious journals. 
ude? W 
ed on th 
— VERSE 
a Phoebe Song 
ly holdig ARLY the morning; chill my chapel stones ; 
dminis| Low the thin taper as I knelt in prayer. 

But my grief stuck. It would not leave my bones. 

1 by cert I was sore full of anguish kneeling there. 
owing 

n detail. Out from the dawn, close under a star, and clear, 
ommissig Faith thrilling the cry, a phoebe spoke: 

Instant the warm, the good Christ standing near! 
poses, And my thick heart struggled and stilled and broke. 
gross pi BENNETT WEAVER. 
id solicit 
harmoni Green 

ID He who dyed the ocean waves love green 
ther soq More than all other colors? . . . Did the leaves 
referem Spring up, full grown, and rustle in the breeze— 

And was it then He thought of thunder—heard 
e than fil Its deep, dark music? At a spoken word, 

; in aidil’ Saw the slow rain begin, and suddenly pour 
more M@ In thudded tumult on the earth’s hard floor, 
f a co Then drowsily settle down to a serene 

And silver dripping where the cool and slim 
ast eigh | Grasses were swaying delicately for Him? 
at 18 oe Marvin Luter Hit. 
ropriation 
e body o 
| Christi To All I Love 
hurch F I could make a perfect thing, 
ed to G A snowflake or a star, 
—- Wind-music or the crescent moon’s 

; Keen, silver scimitar ; 
cluding 
idvertaas If I could make one flawless thing— 
oo O, glory that were mine! 

at That I might give to all I love 
1. A gift like theirs, divine! 
0 open 
have not But crude things and half-things 
and p Are all that I can make, 
1 & ms And this is paltry sacrifice 

religiot To offer for Love’s sake. 

jose whit 
uld hard Yet I can pray—O ye who shared 
formato Your richest gifts with me— 

Of steady faith and shining hope 
s fair af And clear-eyed sympathy— 
amended 
efficient Oh, I can pray that on your lives, 
he fede Through all the years, may fall 
ions, su The splendor of those perfect things 
1? Or I cannot make at all! 
rest? O Etta May StraTuie. 
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Some Day This Harp 


OME day this harp, resounding in the dark, 
Shall know what hand is laid upon its strings, 
Shall know what passion of the universe 
Asks at its portal, and is given wings. 
Some day this harp, from which a separate cry 
Each separate touch of the One Minstrel brings, 
Shall know the thought to which it makes reply: 
Some day this harp shall hear the song it sings. 
FRANCES HOLMSTROM. 


The Golly-Golly Man 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
| WALKED ALONG the banks of the Nile and I beheld 


a Golly-golly man, who sate beside my path, and in 
And he lifted 
the cups one by one and showed me that there was nothing 
beneath any of them. And he took a Ball that was silvered 
over, and that was about the size of a Pigeon’s Egg. And 
he placed it under one of the cups, and when he lifted the 


front of him were Three Brazen Cups. 


cup, it was not there, but was under one of the others. And 
he put the Ball in his mouth and pointed with his finger 
to his throat to show that it was going down and had gone. 
Then did he take a long string, and show that it was uncut. 
And he rolled it up around his hand, and cut it across the 
That also 
Then did 
he produce out of his mouth the string uncut and unburned, 


loop with a knife, and set fire to the cut ends. 
did he swallow, and belched forth much smoke. 


and when he had pulled it out he drew forth also the Flags 
of Many Nations, and a Long Cone about a cubit and an 
half in length. And that accounted for everything except 
the Silver Egg, and also for somewhat more. And he drew 
forth out of his mouth a Young Chicken. And he pulled 
off its head and made Two Chickens. Then did he lift his 
Three Cups, one by one, and produce a Chicken from under 
each of them. And then, from nowhere in particular, he 
produced another Chicken, makifhg six Young Chickens al- 
together. And he put them all in his bosom, and took up one 
of the Cups and offered unto me for a Contribution. And I 
thought he had earned it. 

And such things I saw not once nor twice, and I never 
learned how the Golly-golly man could swallow an Egg and 
produce a Chicken, nor how he could make Two Chickens 
out of one, but I tell what I saw, and other things also. 

And I said, This is Very Interesting and it matters not 
how often I behold it, the thing is equally certain and equally 
incredible every time, but I cannot make a living swallow- 
ing Eggs and producing Chickens, and I am going back to 
that commonplace Land where there are Cause and Effect, 
and no Magick either in Religion or Life. For it is well 
that we save the Golly-golly man for amusement and that 
we do not depend on him for Bread and Butter. 

And a tear is in mine eye and I heave a soulful sigh as I 
bid this land Good-bye. Moses left, and so must I. 

But when I think of this Illustrious Precedent, I wonder 
whether, in considering the Causes of the Exodus, enough 
consideration hath been given to the fact that Moses may 
have known that there was no Steam Heat at Shepherd’s. 
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What the War Did to My Mind 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


RATHER FRAGILE, delicate little boy, more ac- 
A customed to brooding over books indoors than to the 

merry vigor of out-of-door life, comes walking down 
the ways of memory when I look backward toward the past. 
I suppose such a boy is likely to have a belligerent mind. 
How I delighted in wars and rumors of war, in heroes and 
in the tales of their exploits! A little book, “The Heroes 
of the Seven Hills,” comes peering out of the past, and it 
strikes a note to which a sensitive lad’s mind was sure to 
respond. Books which told tales of different lands and 
different periods turning history into romance particularly 
intrigued me. And tales like “Thaddeus of Warsaw” swept 
me along the tides of their narrative. Redpath’s “History 
of the World” was my introduction to a view of the events 
of the human story moving on in vivid procession through 
the centuries. On the other sides of my life the interest 
in ideas grew and thrived. 

Oddly enough, the novels of George MacDonald led me to 
have an intense interest in theology even before I was in 
high school. And that forgotten tale, “Saint Elmo,” stirred 
a curious sense of the romance of scholarship. The death- 
less tales of Greek and Latin mythology brooded all about 
my boyhood, and the simple beauty of these tales even when 
turned into English gave me an increasing sense of the 
quiet charm of phrases which captured a scene or an ex- 
perience and held it a prisoner in the meshes of speech. 
But books of action still allured me. I read everything I 
could find about Napoleon. Volume after volume was 
eagerly perused. I made a mental chart of his life so that 
I could tell without reference to any book what he was 
doing in any particular year. Thus the opening years of 
the nineteenth century came to be all framed in the dazzling 
brightness of his military genius. In this fashion the 
Freudian psychologist would say I got even with life for 
making me an indoor boy living among books. 


COLLEGE AND AFTER 


So the years went by. High school was succeeded by 


college. Interesting friendships and all the vast fun of 
mental adventure filled the days. The year when one came 
to feel a sense of ownership in the first two letters of the 
alphabet was the year of the war with Spain. That fall, in 
the Brooklyn navy yard, I shook hands with Admiral Sigs- 
bee on the deck of a battleship, which thrilled me as if it 
had been the Maine itself come back to ride in the quiet 
waters which are all about Manhattan. There were years— 
a good many of them—in theological seminary. Biblical 
scholarship became a thing of fascinating interest. Theol- 
ogy reigned as queen of the sciences. From Athanasius to 
Ritschl, the theologians of the church became my heroes. 
There were sixteen years in the pastorate, about New York, 
in Brooklyn, and in Baltimore. At first the churches were 
small. Then they came to be churches with a tradition of 
stately power in the life of the community. 
And then came 1914. 


That very year I accepted an invitation to become profes- 
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sor of historical theology in an institution famous for fear 
less thinking and honest scholarship. And I went off acro; 
the Atlantic for a period of study before taking my se 
in a professor’s chair. What a carefree world it seemed 

I walked the deck of the ship and for the first of so man 
happy voyages felt the movement of the Atlantic under m 
feet—really in the middle of the ocean at last. An im 
portant American college president had recently proved 
there could be no more great wars. The world’s banke 
would refuse to finance such organized folly. I smiled t 
myself when a London publisher told me that all Europ 
was an armed camp and that a match might turn it into 
blaze. Then the London Times told of the murder of th 
heir to the Austrian throne in a far-off Serbian town. M 
own mind was full of lectures I had heard from that com 
manding dialectician, Principal Peter Forsyth, and of thy 
long and checkered adventures of the Christian way of lif 
and the Christian way of thought in twenty centuries. 
all at once, my own age and the great old town of Londo 
and Europe became tense with unbelievable suspense 2 
crisis. I preached in a London Congregational church a 
listened with awe and the deepest sense of the solemn signi 
ficance of the experience as the quiet worshipers under 
shadow of war sang “O God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 


LETTY’S GLOBE 


Then came the crossing of Germany into Belgium, 
first brave resistance, and the war was on! In a little 
church on the edge of London before I sailed back to Amer 
ica, I told the children of Tennyson Turner’s lovely poem 
“Letty’s Globe”—little Letty holding the world in 
hands, hiding all England with a kiss, while bright ove 
Europe fell her golden hair. I remember saying that little 
Letty must remember and her father and big brother mus 
remember that whatever woes done in these terrible and dif 
ficult days must be for the good of the world which Le 
held in her hands and that of Europe over which fell } 
golden hair, that Europe to which Germany belonged. 


think the vision of Letty’s globe never quite left me in thepun 


terrible years which followed. 

Back from England, fiercely loyal to the allied position, | 
found myself impatient enough with President Woodro 
Wilson’s “neutrality in thought and action”—one of 
curiously infelicitous phrases in which a too agile pen 0 
trayed a really profound mind. 

Teaching in a theological school in the middle west was 4 
fascinating experience. I interpreted historical theology 8 
that it included the relations of Christian thought to the 
history of philosophy, the history of science, the history of 
literature, and the history of social and economic mov 
ments. How vistas opened—at least before the theologic 
professor. His motto might have been the words of thef 
count of Monte Cristo, “The world is mine,” words indeet 
which he quoted in his inaugural address. All the while the 
war was in the vast chaotic background. And quite cleatly 
it was going to be hard to keep it there. 
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At the theological school one of my colleagues, a brilliant 
i able man with a singularly coherent view of life and 
ought, held the view that the sheer quality of moral and 
itual goodness at last insures its triumph. With fine 
he carried the principle into the ultimate uni- 
ft eal and of course its implications in respect of war were 
ithin immediate reach. Students came from the clear and 
tid idealism of his lectures to the darker realism of mine. 
so mampinen they asked me how they were to reconcile our posi- 
ns, I replied, “Don’t reconcile them. With such honest 


. 
ASISiC! 


ani 

re _afifferences of opinion there is positive danger that you may 
oved that dtiven to have an intellectual life of your own. All this 
» bell gives you an opportunity to think.” So year by year 
smiled tot ¥45 like those days when “Black preached white in the 
1 Euront@ming and Whyte preached black at night,” in Free Saint 
it into georges in Edinburgh. Doubtless it was good for the boys 
er of thygmmose minds were waking and growing under the challenge 
wn, Meet the disagreements of two classrooms, and doubtless it 
that commles g00d for me to be coming into contact with a view of 
1d of thgue Which, as I put it then, was based upon a belief in the 
ay of Tifgner irresistibility of the friendly smile. 











CONFLICTING IDEALS 


When we entered the war, I spoke in cantonments from 
camp at Gettysburg—on the very field of the battle with 
feet of young soldiers echoing over silent hearts of other 
under thaeldiers of that other day—to camps in California and Ore- 
Past.” 9a. I preached in churches and spoke in colleges fairly 
ining with the enthusiasm of my own belief in the cause 
the allies. 

4 In the years before I had had intimate contacts with the 
rkest problems of human disintegration in many penal in- 
itutions of the United States, and could name men whose 


mn signi 


ely poempoblems I was trying to understand with the marks of Sing 
1 in hergmg, San Quentin and various other prisons upon them. 
ight overere the dark and devastating ways of abnormal vice, of 
that littlages which in the old type of prison, without adequate sun- 
ther mus@eet and fresh air, or exercise of body and mind, found 
» and dif-4ange and ugly and loathsome ways of thought and action 
ich Letty their bitter years, had brought me face to face with the 
1 fell hergagedy of things which seem almost to cloud the shining of 
ynged. Ie sun. It was here rather than in the war itself that 1 
me in thepund what might have been the most crushing assault on 


idealism. But with the knowledge the prisons gave me, 
osition, If Was prepared for some things which I might otherwise 


W oodra felt to be a mere creation of the war itself. 
1e of the 

OFF TO THE FRONT 
e pen b 


We can turn our eyes away from the tragedies of peace. 
est was ap'@t has a hard sincerity in respect of certain matters, many 


eology si are its lies in other directions. We are hit between the 
ht to thepe® among the camps by things we conveniently isolate in 
ristory of virtuous towns. The prisons had taught me what wist- 
‘ic mo desire for goodness and beauty might be found in un- 
neologicalpspected places. It was a fine bit of knowledge to carry to 
is of the camps. What a curious place a cantonment was, with 
ds indeed’ Own high standards, its own glowing idealisms—and with 
while theg@2y other things on the opposite side of the picture. 


te clearly Lhe fall of 1918 found me on the way to Europe, with the 
ponsibility, first of all, of lecturing in England and Scot- 
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land on the moral and spiritual aims of the war. There 
were a good many Negro soldiers on the ship on which I 
crossed and I can still hear their mellow voices singing : 


It ain't the captain, 
It ain’t the major, 
It's Me, O Lord, 
Standin’ in the need of prayer. 


A line of ebony in military firmness stood back of me on 
the deck the day we were at our places beside the boats while 
the machine gun blazed away at a U-boat in our path. 

I saw a good deal of soldiers who were in England just 
about to go to France. There was a new seriousness here. 
And very soon one discovered that the men wanted more 
thoughtful and deeper discussions of the meaning of the 
whole cataclysm than had been sought in America. Three 
thousand miles had put a new quality into the lives of the 
men on their way to the long line in France. And very 
soon I found as I met soldiers back from the front that to 
some the whole experience meant plunging into the depths 
of cynicism, while to others it meant a deep and abiding 
self-discovery and enrichment of life which no ugly and 
painful experiences could touch. A young Irish captain with 
whom I talked all the way over the Irish sea—on the Lein- 
ster within forty-eight hours of the explosion of the torpedo 
which ended the career of that boat and took a toll of six 
hundred lives besides—had a tale to tell which I shall never 
forget, of the front trenches as a place where a man could 
find his soul. 

THE BRITISH PFOPLE 


But the British people were the supreme experience of 
the war for me. In the City Temple in London, in Free 
Saint George’s in Edinburgh, and in many another church, 
I spoke to them. I listened to the Dead March from Saul 
as it poured forth its tribute to the dead in the churches 
where I spoke. I visited in the homes of the people and 
looked at the pictures of fine upstanding sons, which shy 
and quiet mothers proudly showed to me—these boys who 
had just made the great sacrifice. .I watched the quiet good 
cheer of the nation after four years of war. Somehow I 
got behind all the protective covering of English reserve and 
found the heart of a great nation in the hour when it met 
with supreme strength and quiet adequacy the most tragic 
demand. And that revelation of the height to which a na- 
tion can rise in a bitter hour did something to my mind, 
which quite apart from beliefs about war, was of priceless 
value. 

I came home right after the signing of the armistice. 
Coming across the Atlantic the influenza threw me flat in 
my berth. There were hours, and indeed days, of intense 
thought. In the curious fashion in which ideas become in- 
tense in the mind of a man who is ill, it seemed that some 
lad who never would come back was asking me to represent 
him, to say the things he would like to say, to live for both 
of us as the years went by. 

When I landed in New York I found my book, “The 
Clean Sword,” just off the press as peace came. I was a 
little puzzled to find that with all its support of the principle 
of the use of force as the last resort in a great cause, its 
social enthusiasms so offended some men that they called it 
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a bolshevist document. That was the beginning of a type of 
experience which was to have much meaning for my mind. 

There were days when I tried to be a philosopher, friend 
and guide to a lad who had been through a perfect hell of 
horror at the front, and who had only a wracked body to 
bring back to America. His mind would come after a while ; 
now it was among the terrible things on the front line. He 
really heard very little that I said to him in those days. But 
he liked to be with me. And as I watched that shocked and 
silent mind I learned many things. 


AFTER THE BATTLE 


After a little I found myself pastor of the church in 
and out of whose pulpit I move week by week. That was 
nearly eight years ago. The war, of course, was not through 
with me. I read Harry Elmer Barnes’s articles with keen 
interest. They profoundly impressed me as to details, but 
I felt like 
the clever German who said with a sort of sad humor, 
“Some of these Americans try to make us so much whiter 
than we are.” I was led, however, to go over the whole 
history of wars and treaties and settlements for the last 
hundred years with a new interest in patient analysis. And 
as I moved back to make my picture more complete by surer 
knowledge of the tale of European politics in the eighteenth 
as well as the nineteenth centuries, I came to understand the 
psychology of the central powers as I had not done before. 
But the most earnest reflection and the closest investigation 
did not lead me to regret the Pax Britannica or to feel that 
I would take an essentially different attitude should I have 
to go through the war years again. The revelation of the 
unlovely aspects of propaganda in the allied countries—the 
tale of the lies told to establish the morale of the people— 
made an ugly picture as I came to see it clearly, of what the 
slimy hand of war does in every land. 

The worldwide reactions after the war, and especially the 
complete failure of the United States to understand and rise 
to the meaning of its golden opportunity, made a deep and 
unhappy mark upon my mind. It was a painful experience 
to watch the currency of our idealistic speech shrinking to 
its true value. Gradually it became evident that our leaders 
rather thoroughly lacked social imagination and that in our 
treatment of the debts of the allies, for instance, we be- 
haved almost without economic intelligence. 


left me quite cold as to the general contentions. 


LONG, LONG THOUGHTS 


And the while it was becoming increasingly clear that 
with the development of modern science we were rapidly 
approaching the time when another world war would mean 
world suicide. The front lines would include the great 
cities of the belligerents; women and children and old men 
in a new sense would become the toll of war. There would 
be no victor. There would be only mutual victims. Quite 
apart from matters of principle, war had become a weapon 
too menacing to be used on a large scale. To save the world 
from war had become a supreme and critical task of con- 
temporary intelligence. And by a strange tragedy at the 
very moment when we were securing unparalleled control 
over the destructive forces of nature, we were quite failing 
to have any similar increase in control of the forces of 
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human passion, or in the capacity for social disciplin 

Then the rise of the very curious militaristic group j 
America was a sharp and revealing experience to my min 
As without careful investigation, or understanding of thei 
motives or honest statement of the facts, many of the bes 
men and women of the republic were pilloried by the pa 
sionate spokesmen of an undisciplined military enthusiasm 
one began to think long, long thoughts. It became increas 
ingly clear that we were developing in America the ven 
thing against which we had believed we were fighting in th 
world war. Repeated journeys to the other side of 
Atlantic kept me near to British and European thought, | 
was sad enough to see one great political party in Americ 
complacently appropriating the ethical enthusiasms of thy 
civil war as a heritage to which it had a right, and quit 
failing to apply intellectual acumen or social intelligence ty 
the contemporary situation. It became clear enough tha 
the attempt to introduce military training into the hig 
schools and to make military training compulsory in college 
and universities was a menace to every one of the highe 
sanctions in the life of the republic. About the time I bega 
to see and to say these things, my own name began to b 
added to the list of those held suspect by the military mi 
in the United States—a patriotic American, doubtless, by 
unhappily affected by influences from soviet Russia! 

There were some vigorous discussions in the city where 
live, and I at least had a happy share in speaking out fe 
freedom of speech regarding the military situation, ant 
in helping to maintain it in this vigorous town. 

So I have come to believe that a parochial Americanist 
which has no mind or heart to understand the world, and a1 
aggressive self-consciousness taking the form of militarg 
passion are a great and growing menace in the life of thi 
republic. So I have come to the reluctant conviction tha 
if this republic does not mend its habits of thought and 
create a new national mind, it may become itself a menace tq 
modern civilization. So I have come to believe that 
crusade against war is the most critical movement of ou 
time. Upon its success depends the answer to the questio 
as to whether civilization itself can survive. 


Dusk 


HE tall poles lean 
Black and high 
On the pale rose 
Western sky. 




































Telephone poles— 
Waning light—- 
Crosses 

On Golgotha’s height. 


I look long 

Until I see 

A Christ 

Upon a leafless tree. 


A Christ and two thieves 
Crucified, 
And stars that bleed 
From a torn side. 
Eruet Romic FuLcer. 
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Bread 


By Fred Eastman 


Curtis. For three years his wife, Martha, and his 14-year-old 
daughter, Betty, have been saving their butter and egg 
money to buy a used piano. The curtain rises upon them as 
they discover that the morning’s eggs and churning will just 
bring enough to complete the hundred dollars necessary for the 
piano. The blind daughter of the household, Stella, aged 16, 
has been saving her money, which she makes by basket-weaving, 
to buy some more books of the raised type kind, the only book 
of this sort she now has being the Bible. Excited and joyful, 
Martha and Betty determine to order the piano at once and to 
have it in the house this very evening as a surprise for John. 
Grandma Curtis, sharp-tongued but kindly, urges that the house 
needs a bathroom more than a piano; but Martha and Betty will 
not be dissuaded. They send Jim, the 17-year-old son, to town 
with the butter and eggs and instructions to draw from the bank 
their savings and to take the whole hundred dollars to the music 
store and purchase the piano, which Martha has already selected. 

Jim shows an unaccountable reluctance, but finally goes. 

« At this juncture, John Curtis enters. He is a middle-aged 

man of medium stature, his hair graying and his shoulders a bit 

stooped. He wears overalls and a wide-brimmed straw hat. 

Hot and perspiring, he limps painfully upon his left leg. Only 

Grandma is in the living room as he enters. 

GranpMA. What’s the matter, John? Did you hurt your- 
self? 

Joun. No, I ain’t hurt bad except in the pocket book. 
The old mare fell dead on me and kind o’ wrenched my knee 
a bit. 

GranpMA. Tct! Tct! Ain’t that too bad! I'll get the 
arnicky for you. (She rises.) 

Joun. All right, ma. Gosh! it’s*just one thing after an- 
other. First, the flood in the spring, and I couldn’t get the 
corn in soon enough. Then a cool summer and it wouldn’t 
ripen. Then that darned corn borer got busy in the stalks. 
The wheat ain’t more’n two-thirds a crop, and the price is 
fallin’. And now the old mare ups and dies on me. (Trying 
to cheer up.) Well, we'll manage somehow. 

GranpMA. One thing at a time, John. You got to rub 
that knee before it gets stiff or it won't be good for nothin’ 
but a poker. (She goes into the bedroom.) 

(Enter Betty from the kitchen. She doesn’t see her father 
at first and has evidently come just to picture the piano 
in the place of the cupboard, for she gazes wistfully at 
it as she wipes the churn-dash in her hands.) 

Joun. Hello, sis! 

Betty. Why, daddy, what are you home for? It isn’t 
dinner time yet. 

Joun. Oh, I hurt my knee a little when the old mare fell 
dead on me this morning. Grandma is gettin’ the arnicky 
for me. 

Betty. I’m so sorry, daddy. What did the mare die of? 

Joun. I don’t know. I guess she just got discouraged 
waitin’ for the government to do something for the farmer. 

Betty. Want I should rub your knee, daddy? 

Joun. No. I can rub it. I need cheerin’ more than I 
need rubbin’. ‘ 

Note: In this shortened form this play is dedicated to the reading public 
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Betty. Daddy, I got a secret that will cheer you up when 
you hear it. 

Joun. Let’s have it. 

Betty. I can’t tell you now, but it’s something fine. 
You'll hear it—I mean you'll see it tonight. 

Joun. I need cheerin’ now. 

Betty. (Hesitating.) Do you think it would do you more 
good now than tonight? 

Joun. I couldn’t feel any worse than I do now. But don’t 
tell me if you oughtn’t to. 

Betty. I'll tell. We're going to get a piano! Today! 

Joun. A piano? For us? Did someone die and leave it 
to us? 

Betty. No, sir! We’re buying it! Mother’s butter money 
and my egg money. 

Joun. How much you got? 

Betty. A hundred dollars altogether. Isn’t it fine? 

Joun. A hundred dollars! (Half to himself.) I could 
get a new horse for a hundred dollars. Or better yet, I could 
make the first payment on a tractor. 

Betty. (Disappointed.) You don’t seem so cheered up 
about it. 

Joun. Yes, I am, Betty. I’m certainly glad we got that 
hundred dollars. But I’m not so sure about the piano. 
We're havin’ such hard times just now— 

Betty. Oh, but the piano’s already ordered. 

Joun. Who ordered it? 

Betty. Mother. She gave Jim a note and the butter and 
eggs. He’s going to get the money from the bank and pay 
it to the store and have the piano out here tonight! 

Joun. Where is Jim? 

Betty. He’s gone to town. He ought to be there by this 
time. Aren’t you glad about it, daddy? 

Joun. Yes, darlin’, I am glad. And I want you to have 
your piano as much as anyone, But | don’t want you to go 
to the poor house. They wouldn’t take a piano to the poor 
house, now, would they? Just you wait a minute. (He 
limps to the telephone and calls the operator.) Hello, Carrie, 
give me the bank. Yep, that’s all 1 want today—just one 
bank. 

Betty. (Alarmed.) What are you going to do, daddy? 

Joun. Tell your mother to come here, Betty. (Berry 
goes to the kitchen, weeping.) Hello, this the bank? This 
is John Curtis. Has my boy Jim been there yet? No? 
(Enter from kitchen, Martua, and from the bedroom, 
GranpMA, the latter carrying a bottle of arnica. They stand 
listening. Martua’s back is stiffening and her face takes 
on a look of determination.) Well, Jim was coming to 
draw out some money. Just tell him not to bother about that 
today, will you, and to hurry home with that binder twine. 
Thanks. (He hangs up the receiver and turns to face 
MARTHA. ) 

GranpMa. I smell a row. Well, a little excitement might 
be a relief after darnin’ socks for a year. 

Marta. Betty told me about the mare, John, and about 
your knee. I’m sorry. But why did you call up the bank? 
633 
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It wouldn’t take Jim but a few minutes to do our errand. 

Joun. Sit down, Martha, and let me talk to you about 
that errand. (They all sit. MartHa and JouHN in center. 
GranpMA gives her bottle to Joun and takes her rocking 
chair. Joun rolls up his left trouser leg and rubs his knee 
with the arnica as he talks.) 

MartHa. There’s nothing to be said about that errand, 
John. It’s our money—Betty’s and mine. We've saved it 
for three years. We are going to have that piano. 

Joun. I want you to have it, Martha. And I ain’t the man 
to take the money away from you. I only want to borry it. 

MartHa. No, John. We won't lend it to you. 

Joun. Why not, Martha? 

MartnHa. Because you couldn’t pay it back, soon enough 
anyway. 

Joun. How soon? 

MartHa. Before these children get any older. 
waited long enough already. 

Joun. I know you've waited, Martha. And God knows 
I don’t want you to wait a day longer than necessary. But 
it seems necessary. 

MartuHa. Necessary for what? 

Joun. Necessary for a tractor. 

Martua. No! You can’t have our money for a tractor! 
(Pleading.) Please, John. You don’t know how hard we’ve 
worked for that money. It would break Betty’s heart—and 
mine. 

Joun. Now, Martha, listen to reason. I can’t farm with- 
out tools, can I? You couldn’t make butter if you didn’t 
have a churn, could you? 

Martna. (Near to weeping.) But, John, you can’t take 
our butter and egg money for your tools. You wouldn’t do 
that. Don’t you remember when we were married and be- 
fore that how you talked about the farmers that never gave 
their wives any money of their own? You said it would be 
different with us. You promised that I should always have 
my butter and egg money to spend on the home. 

GranpMA. That’s what they all say before they marry. 
John, your pa promised— 

Joun. Never mind, Ma. This is different. 

GranpMA. That’s just what he said after we was married. 

Joun. Martha, I don’t want to take your money. I only 
want to borry it. 

Marta. It would be the same as taking it. You couldn’t 
pay it back. 

Joun. Now don’t take on so. Listen to reason, I say. 

Martua. I don’t want to hear any reasonin’ that takes 
away our piano. 

Joun. You ain’t got it yet, so you wouldn’t miss it. 

Marta. For six years we’ve saved, John. Don’t you re- 
member what happened last time, three years ago, when we 
almost had the hundred—about Jim’s leg and the doctor’s 
bills. You said you would pay that back, and I wouldn’t let 
you. Jim was our boy, and I was willing to spend the piano 
money for that. But the mare, and a new tractor—that’s 
different. Oh, John, I couldn’t! I just couldn’t! 

Joun. If you would only be calm a mmute, Martha, I 
could make you see things straighter. You ain’t quite well, 
I guess. 

Martna. (Pulling herself together.) Say what you got 
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to say; I'll listen. But I can tell you now, I won’t give in. 

Joun. If I could borry the money any place else I would, 
But I couldn’t pay the interest on the mortgage, so the bank 
wouldn’t lend me none. And there’s no one else to go to. 
I ain’t squandered any money, have I? 

MartHa. No. There ain’t been any to squander. 

Joun. And it ain’t my fault, is it, that the price of wheat 
and corn has been droppin’ so low it hardly pays for the 
seed to plant ’em? 

Martna. I didn’t say it was your fault. 

Joun. And it ain’t my fault, is it, that the President 
vetoed the only bill we’ve had to help the farmers? 

MartHa. No. What’s that got to do with my piano 
money ? 

Joun. It means that there is less money from crops, and 
that means that to buy a new tractor we got to borry the 
piano money. 

MartHa. Suppose there wasn’t any piano money; then 
what would you do? 

Joun. If I couldn’t get a tractor, or at least a new horse, 
I couldn’t farm; and if I couldn’t farm, I’d go bankrupt. 
Think of what it would mean, Martha, to hear the neighbors 
say, “There goes John Curtis; he’s a failure.” I couldn't 
stand that! 

Martaa. Is that all you got to say, John? 

Joun. I guess that’s all. 

Marta. Now you listen to me. You can’t bear to have 
folks say you are a failure. I understand that. But I can’t 
stand it to have the folks in town say of our children, 
“There’s those Curtis kids; they’re just ignorant country 
jakes.” 

Joun. They ain’t ignorant. They’ve been to school. 

Martua. School ain’t everything. They ought to have 
music and pictures and books. It’s our job to see that they 
have them. But we’ve never had any music in‘ this house, 
and no pictures, and mighty few books. 

Joun. Music and pictures and books are all right, Martha. 
I want the children to have them. But they are luxuries— 
and we've got to have bread before we can have luxuries. 

'Martua. (Bursting out.) Luxuries! That’s what you've 
always said! But it ain’t so, John. The children need them. 
And J do. We are starved for them. You can starve for 
such things as well as for bread. Ain’t there something in 
the Bible what says you can’t live by bread alone? For seven- 
teen years I’ve done the washing and the cooking and the 
baking. I’ve patched the clothes of the family. I’ve had just 
four hats since we was married. I ain’t never had a vacation. 
Something inside me has been dyin’, John. 

Joun. (Moved.) I guess it’s your love for me, Martha. 

MartHa. (Softened.) How can you say that, John? 

Joun. God knows I wouldn’t blame you. I ain’t been able 
to do much for you. I guess I am a failure. 

Martua. (Going to him and kneeling by sis side.) Oh, 
John, John! Don’t say that! It ain’t your fault. It’s the 
way with most of the farmers. They don’t get a square 
deal. 

Joun. But what am I goin’ to do? What am I goin’ to 
do? 

GranpMa. Keep rubbin’ that knee, John. It'll freeze up 
on you if you don’t. 
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MartHa. There’s nothing for you to do, John. (With 
an effort.) You can have the piano money. There ain't 
nothin’ else to do. 

Joun. When you act that way about it, I ain’t got the 
heart to take it. Maybe we just better give up, sell the farm 
an’ move to the city. I could get a job in a factory. 

Martna. No, John. I’ve thought of that often. It would 

be easier. But we are goin’ to stick by thé old homestead 
as long as we got our strength. 
(Enter Jim by the kitchen door, followed by Betty and 
Sretta. There is a look of grim determination about him 
and his fists are clenched. Mantua rises quickly and faces 
him.) 

MartHa. What is it, Jim? Why you lookin’ so queer? 

Jim. (Squaring his shoulders.) There’s no use beatin’ 
about the bush, mother. There ain’t any hundred dollars. 
I spent it, and I’ve come to take my medicine. 

MartHa. (Aghast.) You spent it? 

Joun. What’s that you’re sayin’? 

Jim. I spent it at cards, gamblin’ in the pool room in the 
village. 

MartHa. Today? Just now? 

Jr. No. All along. As you gave me the money, I took 
it to the pool room and gambled with it. 

MartHa. But you couldn’t. You put it in the bank. The 
bank book says so. 

Jiu. I wrote those things in the bank book myself. It had 
the eleven dollars in there when you gave it to me. I wrote 
in all the rest. The eleven is still there. But the rest is gone. 

MartHa. And Betty’s egg money—the twenty dollars? 

Jim. (Shaking his head in misery.) That’s gone, too. I 
lost it just now on a throw of the dice. I bet the whole thing 
trying to get back what I’d lost. (Berry bursts into tears. 
STELLA takes her in her arms and strokes her hair.) 

Joun. You're a thief. That’s what you are! 

Jim. Yes, that’s what I am. What are you going to do 
with me? Put me in jail? 

Marta. (In agony.) Oh, God! I can’t bear any more! 

Jim. (His voice breaking.) I wish I was dead. I didn’t 
realize—mother. Honest, I didn’t. 

MartTHa. But why, why did you do it, Jim? 

Jim. You remember three years ago when you gave me 
that first butter to sell? Well, I sold it and was on my way 
to the bank when I passed Griffin’s window. There was a 
necktie there I wanted. It was seventy-five cents. I didn’t 
have any money of my own. I almost never did. I had 
heard of some of the fellows at the pool room making money 
at cards. I thought I would risk it. So I got in a game. At 
first I won half a dollar. And then I began to lose, and the 
whole amount went. I didn’t have the nerve to tell you. 
The next week I tried again, and so on week after week. 
Sometimes I made a little, but never enough to pay you 
back, so I kept at it. 

Joun. Get out of this house! We'll have no crooks here! 

Jim. (Turning to go.) I don’t blame you. I'll go. If I 
had had a gun this morning I would have killed myself. 
(Pausing.) But why don’t you call up the sheriff and put 
me in jail? 

Joun. (Starting toward the telephone.) By heaven, I 
will! 
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MartTHa. (Stopping him.) No! No! Wait, John! Think! 
He’s our boy—our only son! It would ruin him! 

Joun. Well, he’s ruined us, ain’t he? 

MartHa. No! We're not ruined; we're just hard-hit. 

. And he’s repented, John; he’s repented! 

Joun. I could forgive him, if it was my money, but it was 
yours and Betty’s. (He stands angry, but irresolute.) 

MartTHa. (Going to Jim.) You've come and told us 
like a man, Jim. You wouldn’t do it again, now would you? 

Jim. I’ve learned my lesson, but that doesn’t get you your 
piano. 

MartHa. That’s worth more’n a piano. 

GRANDMA. There wasn’t goin’ to be any piano, Jim. Tell 
him what you was decidin’, Martha. 

MartHa. The old mare died after you left, Jim. We 
would have had to use the money for a new horse or a 
tractor. 

Jrm. Died? Nellie died? Gosh! Ain’t we got trouble! 
And I made it all the worse. Go on, dad, call up the sheriff. 
I'll take my medicine. 

Martna. (To John.) You see what a man he is, John? 

Joun. But what am I goin’ to do? What am I goin’ to 
do? I’ve got to have a horse or a tractor! 

Stetia. (Who has been listening tensely.) I want to say 
something if you will only listen to me. (They all turn to 
her.) 

MartHa. What is it, Stella? 

STELLA. I’ve been saving my money from my basket 
weaving. I’ve got almost sixty dollars. Would that make 
a first payment on a tractor? 

Jim. Don’t! Not that! I can’t stand it! 

Martua. (To Stella.) There ain't no call for you to do 
that, Stella; we can manage somehow. 

STetta. But I want to. It would help out, wouldn’t it? 
I can weave some more baskets. Father needs his tractor 
now. I can wait for the other books, and I’d like to—if—if 
—Father and Jim would—(she hesitates). 

Martua. Come, John. If we can forgive him, can’t you? 

Joun. (Relenting.) You got a good mother, Jim. 

Jim. What do you want me to do? 

Joun. Guess we better go out and bury the horse. Come 
on! (He starts toward the door. Jim follows, touching 
STEtLa’s shoulder gratefully, but awkwardly as he passes 
her.) 

MartHa. JIM! (She opens her arms to him and he 
comes into them, half sobbing. She kisses his hair.) You're 
worth more than all the pianos in the world to me, boy! 

Jim. I'll make it up to you, Mother, and to Betty. Honest, 
I will! Gosh! I feel better already for gettin’ it off my 
chest! (He goes out.) 

(Betty goes to GRANDMA and buries her head on the old 
lady's shoulder. StEtLa opens her big book and begins to 
run her fingers over the lines.) 

Marta. (Drying her eyes.) Now there won't be either 
music or books in this house. 

STeLta. But we will all be happy again, and father will 
have a better chance to make the farm pay. 

Martna. I can’t seem to figure it out. I want you chil- 
dren to be cultured like city folks. 

Sretia. But we will all be happy again, and father will 
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have a inuch more hopeful chance of making the farm pay. 

GRANDMA. What is this here culture, Martha? 

Martha. I don’t know exactly, ma; it’s knowin’ what’s 
what about the things you can’t see. 

GranpMA. And you thought a piano would teach that? 

Martua., Yes. 

GRANDMA. Well, I guess you are something of a piano 
yourself, Martha? 

STELLA. And you're a tractor too, mother. 

Martua. (Her face lighting up.) What funny notions. 
You get me all flustered. Come on, Betty, let’s get dinner. 
(Betty lifts her head from GranpMa’s shoulder. She 
seems irresolute.) 

GRANDMA. You ain’t licked yet, are you, Betty? 
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Betty. (Straightening up.) Not yet! Listen! (A hen 
is heard cackling in the barnyard.) Hear that cackle? It’s 
a new egg! That’s the first two cents on the new piano! I’m 
going to get it before it gets cold! (She runs out.) 

MartHa. (Following her, pride shining in her face.) 
Bless her heart! Ain’t she got spunk? (E-xit.) 

GRANDMA. Mebbe it’s just as well not to get any more 
books, Stella. Too much readin’ rots the mind. Anyway, 
you ain’t read all that one yet. Go on with it. 

STELLA. (Reading as the curtain falls.) “Love suffereth 
long, and is kind; love envieth-not; beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Love 
never faileth . 7 

CurTAIN. 


Only Doves 


By Devere Allen 


HE DOVE OF PEACE stirred restlessly upon her 
nest. Her eggs had felt alike; but this pair of fledg- 


lings were strikingly dissimilar. The little fellow she 
had named, in good old dove tradition, Abolition-of-War. 
She was fond of him. Of the other she was more doubtful ; 
in accord with his disposition and in order to satisfy his de- 
sire for special attentions, she had bestowed upon him a 
middle name : him she entitled Abolition-of-Aggressive-War. 

When she returned to the bough with sustenance, it was 
this one who seized the greater portion, this one who grew 
fat while the other languished from comparative neglect. 
The dove was troubled. At last she sought wise counsel. 
“Should these two nestlings be so different? And is it right 
that I should have to let the one grow strong, while the other 
starves?” These were the questions that were troubling her. 

The clergy told her not to worry. Said the Reverend S. 
Parkes Cadman, president of the federal council of churches : 
“Personally, I make a differentiation between wars of de- 
fense and those of aggression.” 

The legal lights advised her to be calm. It was right that 
the lusty young one with the middle name should be encour- 
aged. An editorial writer in the American Journal of Inter- 
national Law hailed “the condemnation by public opinion 
throughout the world of all wars, except those which can 
be defined as strictly defensive.” 

Even the statesmen of peace expressed little sympathy for 
the unlucky young dove with the incisive appellation. Lord 
Cecil: “If you get rid of aggression, you get rid of war.” 

At least it sounded pretty good. Reassured, the dove took 
up her duties cheerfully. And when one day she came back 
from a longer flight through the air than usual, to discover 
only the well-fed nestling who had won the most acclaim, it 
worried her but little. “After all,” she told herself, “this is 
the one the great men say will carry on the family cause.” 

Yet somehow as the youngster grew, her doubt surged 
back. He looked like no dove she had ever seen or heard of. 
She studied him. He was fond of attention; he puffed out 
his chest most magisterially; the language of Peace he ut- 
tered in resounding phrases. But all the same, she liked 





less and less the insistent emphasis he placed upon his middle 
name, and the manner in which he corrected her whenever, 
absent-mindedly, she called him simply “Abolition.” 

There came a time when all her doubts were justified. 
Home he flew to the familiar tree, whimpering with disillu- 
sionment. The dove got all the story out, at length. There 
had been a quarrel in the orchard. The bluebirds claimed a 
certain hollow limb for their own; but the claim was dis- 
puted by the wrens, who threw out the bluebirds’ eggs sum- 
marily. The wrens had had their nest in that very limb last 
year; but the bluebirds, when they came this season, had 
found it empty. The dove’s proud offspring had tried to 
settle the argument, but he had not found it easy. Accord- 
ing to his destiny, it was up to him to condemn the aggres- 
sors. Yet which the aggressors were he could not readily 
decide. The bluebirds, for seizing possession of a home- 
site to which the wrens had never given a quit-claim deed? 
Or the wrens, for invading the home of the bluebirds, peace- 
ably established? While he was debating the matter, it 
seemed, both wrens and bluebirds had summoned their rela- 
tives and near-relatives and engaged in a free-for-all fight 
which had made of the orchard, as an avian residence, little 
but a ruin. Many a bird had been incapacitated, and hatreds 
fanned into flames not extinguishable for years to come. 

This, it came out, was only a preliminary. It had hap- 
pened days ago; but he had not dared to tell the dove. One 
comfort he thought was rightly his. After the melée he had 
persuaded the birds to agree that they should all attack any 
bird who started a fight without airing his grievances before 
a Bird Council composed of representatives of the orioles, 
the catbirds, the jays, the yellow-throats, the chewinks, the 
robins, the grosbeaks, and the wrens and bluebirds. 

That was playing true to his name. He had felt cheered 
and important. But on this very morning the old time feud 
had brcken out. Summoned before the Council, the offend- 
ing wren and biuebird were asked to explain. Witnesses 
were called, in an effort tc fix the blame. Although the 
witnesses told different stories, the bluebird seemed to have 
plenty of friends. It looked bad for the wren, when the 
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Wren-Representative announced flatly that if any campaign 
were waged against the wrens—who certainly were not going 
to back down—it would not only be without his sanction but 
against his opposition. There were cheers from the orioles, 
the jays, and the grosbeaks; mingled with groans, snorts, 
and whistles of derision from the catbirds, the yellowthroats, 
and the robins—though the Robin-Representative and the 
Oriole-Representative were seen off in the corner, twittering 
softly to each other in excited whispers. No bird could have 
told exactly how the scene suddenly shifted to open attack 
and reprisal, but in a flash the air was full of loyalties— 
loyalties to wrens and bluebirds, but not, however, to the 
Bird Council or to Birddom itself. 
Abolition-of-Aggressive-War seemed hazy about the de- 
tails. He remembered that everybody sounded right and 
yet he felt they were all terribly wrong. As for him, after 
saying so, he had been pecked, beaten, scratched and buffeted 





by all hands; as for him, he didn’t see why they didn’t all 
stop their aggression ; as for him, he was a failure and that’s 
all there was to that. “That’s what comes,” he complained 
comprehensively, “of being an imposter.” 

The dove was so shocked that she ceased to murmur 
sympathy. “Coo-ah! An imposter?” she exclaimed. 

“The truth is,” he lugubriously wailed, “I am not a mem- 
ber of the peace family at all.” He went on tempestuously. 
“It is all plain to me since this morning. I have not a drop 
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of dove blood in my body. While they were beating me up 
the other birds berated me and told me all about it. My 
mother dropped me in your nest when I was only an egg. 
You brought me up. But I am not like you at all. Not bad, 
you know,” he hastened to assure her, “like an eagle or a 
sharp-shin, or a bloodthirsty shrike. But—well, dangerous 
in my own fashion.” 

Said the dove, still in an awed and trembly daze, ““What 
are you then?” 

“I,” replied the miserable creature, smothered by self- 
pity, for he really loved the dove, “I am a little cuckoo.” 

“Don’t,” admonished the dove, reverting by habit to her 
motherhood, “use such vulgar slang. You're as sane as ever.” 

“Slang, indeed!” exclaimed the cuckoo. “I’m only speak- 
ing truth. For generations my ancestors have left their eggs 
in your ancestors’ nests; and how many times my family 
traits have led to the betrayal of your own true blood-kin, 
no one could count.” 

Deep in thought, the dove was pricked to resentment. 
“Why haven’t my sainted ancestors learned something from 
these experiences ?” she demanded, as much of her ancestors 
as of anyone. 

“If you must know,” declared the battered bird, “I think I 
can tell you. Of course, I am only a cuckoo myself; but 
the reason”—now he looked a trifle malicious, yet infinitely 
wise—“is because, after all, you have been only doves.” 


BOOKS 


Light from the East 








India’s Past. By A. A. Macdonnell. Oxford University 
ress, 10/. 


NDER the above title Professor Macdonnell, emeritus 
[ricer of Sanskrit in the Oxford university, has 
done the unusual by presenting a highly scholarly and 
technical survey of the literature of India in so popular a form 
to make it pleasant reading for anyone interested at all in 
story of that fascinating land. This has proved an easy 

k, for the author has produced a number of volumes on vari- 
ous phases of Indian history, mythology and science, and the 
material in this book is really chips from his workshop rather 
than an elaborate treatise. Yet it lacks nothing of scientific 
accuracy, and indeed discusses such types of writing as those 
that deal with grammar, lexicography, philosophy, law, medi- 
cine, astronomy, astrology and mathematics. But the most of 
the work is devoted to the literature that has given to India its 
fame. It is but a few years since the Vedic hymns were first 
known to the scholars of the west. Since that time the knowl- 
tdge of this varied and influential literature has become the 
object of increasing research, and the Rigveda and its com- 
panion books have found their place in the apparatus of all 
students of comparative religion. Out of the ritual and theology 
of the later Vedic period came Brahmanism with its Sanskrit 
texts, and the twin faiths of Buddhism and Jainism in the Prak- 
tit tongue. But to the ordinary reader the epic and classical 
Writings of the first millennium A. D. present the most engaging 
materials. Of these the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are 
of course the best known. But they are by no means the only 
‘xamples. Epic, lyric and dramatic poetry have abundant mod- 
and stories, fairy tales and fables are found in this field 


that meet the reader in more intimate forms in European 
tomes. But naturally it is of modern India that one wishes 
authentic information, and here are found discussions of the 
work of the writings of Nanak, Kabir, Tukaram, Mira Bai, 
Tulsi Das, Rammohan Roy, Michael Madhu Sudan and Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. The book is made the more interesting and 
informing by the inclusion of a large number of illustrations 
of Indian art and architecture, forms of writing, tables and 
maps. . 

The special commission which has been chosen to make a 
careful study of conditions in India in order to prepare a report 
which is to be acted upon next year has just arrived there from 
England, and its visit is regarded with very mixed feelings by 
the people of the peninsula. No one needs to be informed tliat 
the constitution of 1919 is far from satisfactory to a large pro- 
portion of the native people. Can the new constitution be made 
more acceptable? This is the question discussed in Inp1a To- 
morrow (Oxford Press, $1.50). The author is Khub Dekhta 
Age, apparently a Mohammedan Indian, who deals with the en- 
tire problem in a candid and informed spirit, covering the vari- 
ous phases of the matter, such as the different elements that 
enter into the vexed question of Indian administration. 

H. L. Wicrert. 


Books in Brief 


A second posthumous volume of essays by A. Clutton-Brock. 
More Essays on Rexicion (Dutton, $2.00), collects certain 
papers, most of which were published in magazines some few 
years before his death. Some of them I have read several times, 
and marked, and read again. There is in them a buoyancy and 
zest, in both thought and style, that give them unusual distinc- 
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tion. Canon Burnett H. Streeter writes the introduction to 
the book. 

A very practical and useful volume for all who have to do with 
religious education is Taz CourcH AND THE CauURCH SCHOOL, 
by the late W. E. Chalmers, for years religious education secretary 
of the American Baptist publication society ( Judson,$1.00). The 
author has drawn upon a wide experience in preparing his 
chapters on curriculum and organization and on training in 
worship, social living, and service. He even dares to write a 
chapter on the aim of religious education. It is a good chapter 
as a starting-point for further consideration. Right there is 
the point where all religious educators need to do some of their 
most serious and courageous thinking. 

A wealth of legend has accumulated around the lives of the 
apostles. Many of these edifying stories have been collected 
and retold by Tracy D. Mygatt and Frances Witherspoon in 
Tue Giorious CompANY OF THE AposTLes (Harcourt Brace, 
$3.00). The authors have also used their own imaginations in 
amplifying the experiences and painting the pictures of the 
twelve in their relations with Jesus. The fact is, of course, that 
we know next to nothing about most of the apostles either dur- 
ing the ministry or later. It is to be feared that an account of 
the Apostle Peter which does not take him to Rome until after 
the death of Paul, and just in time for his own death, with 
never a mention of his having been a bishop there or else- 
where, will not be wholly acceptable in certain circles. 

The most comprehensive and comprehensible of the recent 
books on Mexico, Mexico Past AND Present (Cokesbury, 
$2.00) by G. B. Winton, lecturer on Latin American history 
in Vanderbilt university. It covers the ground historically 
from Cortez to Calles with as much fulness as most readers 
will need, and discusses at length the various tendencies and 
movements, toward both reform and reaction, which constitute 
the elements of the present Mexican problem. He gives no 
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countenance to the theory that the Catholic church is the inno. 
cent victim of bloodthirsty persecution, and finds the reason 
for the present misfortunes of the church in the fact that it has 
persistently feathered its own nest, opposed democratic re. 
forms, and fomented rebellion against the government. “The 
Catholic hierarchy has continued the implacable foe of demo. 
cratic institutions. So long as they dared—for over forty 
years (after the establishment of the republic)—they clung to 
the idea of monarchy. In despair of that, they have, since the 
death of Maximillian in 1867, used their enormous wealth, their 
privileged position, their intellectual and spiritual control over 
the masses to oppose singly, in.detail and in mass, every one of 
those principles which lie at the base of successful self-govern- 
ment.” A second edition—which certainly ought to be called 
for—will doubtless correct the unimportant reference to Titian 
as a “Spanish master.” 


What does war do to the mind of a poet? This question is 
asked and answered in Recent War Lyrics, a study of war 
concepts in modern lyrics, by Leona Whitworth Logue, with an 
introduction by Robert Morss Lovett (Crafton Press). To 
some, including some of the best known, war is a romantic ad- 
venture, a school of high patriotism, an opportunity for glori- 
ous sacrifice. But the tendency of the more thoughtful is to- 
ward a more realistic view, and toward a recognition of the 
disproportion between the cost and the results. Joyce Kilmer 


wrote home, not long before his death: “The only sort of book. 


I care to write about the war is the sort people will read 
after the war is over—a century after it is over.” 
modern type of war poetry, Miss Logue concludes, is morefj 


likely to exert an influence as a war deterrent than as an aid to i 


the recruiting sergeant. This is a thoughtful and penetrating 
study, well fortified with quotations from the lyrics of the late 
war. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Religion or Atheism 


Eprtror Tue Cueistian Century: 

SIR: In reading Clarence Darrow’s interesting though bleak 
article on “Why I Have Found Life Worth Living,” I wonder 
to how many of your readers it may have occurred that Darrow’s 
recipe for making life worth while is strikingly like Christ’s own? 
Darrow says that life is “only completely satisfactory when one, 
as it were, loses his identity through his interest in accomplish- 
ing a result. An intense interest in some object to be accom- 
plished leads to an automatic life. And after all, the automatic 
life is the fullest, the least painful and most enjoyable that human 
beings can comprehend.” Christ said: “Whoever wants to pre- 
serve his own life will lose it, and whoever loses his life” (him- 
self?) “for me and for the good news will preserve it” (Mark, 
8:35; Goodspeed). We miss the point of Christ’s aphorism if 
we think of it simply as an assurance that the early Christian 
martyrs were to go to heaven instead of to’hell. What Christ 
means apparently is very much what Darrow means, i.e., lose 
your concern for yourself and your personal interests and destiny, 
even to the point of losing your sense of your personal identity, 
so only, shall you really find your life to the best advantage. 

Yet with this resemblance, what a chasm between the two! 
Darrow sees this truth irreligiously. It may be that all these ob- 
jects and causes, in which one must sink oneself to avoid despair, 
are after all perfectly vain and fantastic as the dreams of a 
padded cell. At the end all may be dust and ashes in the mouth. 
In ‘the last analysis there is no assurance that anything really is 
worth while: life itself, or any of its objects or activities. While 
Christ’s perception of the same truth is informed with the abid- 
ing conviction that there are objects of life that are supremely 


worth while; in losing oneself for which, one shall verily “inherit 
eternal life.” 

Who is right? The one answer is religion; the other, atheism. 
Is not just this at the last, the fundamental difference between 
religion and atheism? 


Minneapolis, Minn. G. W. C. Ross. 


Federated Churches and Attendance 


Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of April 26, there is an interesting letter 
from A. N. Foster, superintendent of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist convention, commenting upon Dr. Barton’s reference to 
the protestant overlapping in Foxboro, Mass. Mr. Foster says 
that Massachusetts has been trying the “federated church plan” 
for years, and asks how attendance compares in federated 
churches with the attendance where protestants are still divided. 

This is an important question, and I am glad to reply. I was 
asked some years ago to write an article on “the alleged decline 
in church attendance,” and after careful investigation found it 
very difficult to ascertain the facts. It is impossible to obtain 
accurate statistics of church attendance. Furthermore, today we 
face a general situation. With the complexity of modern life, 
church attendance is a less reliable measure of genuine interest 


I believe that the church is steadily increasing, not only in mem- Pociali 


bership and generous gifts, both to local and worldwide work, fom 
but also in intelligent Christian character; so that church attend- Bu 
ance should not be regarded as the sole test. In some cas® 
where the present attendance of a federated church is disaP 
pointing, nobody would think of going back to the old conditions. 
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We can, -however, cite testimonies that the combination of 
churches increases the attendance. In Warren, Mass., it was 
seported that the attendance in the newly federated church was 
actually double that which was recorded in the Congregational, 
t. “The Methodist, and Universalist churches counted together. This is 
f demo. §oaly one of many such cases. Of course, such audiences may be 
attracted by the very newness of the combination. When the 
novelty wears off, attendance may decline without aggressive 
work on the part of pastor and people. I always say that a 
combination of two “units” ought to do five times as good work 
as they have separately! Where the federated church is the only 
protestant work in the community, it has the tremendous ad- 
vantage of being able to place its calendar and other communica- 
tions in every protestant home. In the Russell Community 
church, which takes the place of three smaller denominational 
churches, the pastor personally delivers the calendar Thursday 
afternoon in every protestant home. The federated church is 
not intended as a substitute for, but an aid to, intensive and ag- 
estion is Igressive work ! 
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History and Social Progress 


Eprrok Tue CuristTian CENTURY: 

SIR: The article by Prof. Ward in your issue for April 19, 
while very interesting and even inspiring, is also very inaccurate. 
The passage by the Methodist general conference in May, 1908, 
its “social creed” was a very important event in the history of 
social Christianity, but it was far from being the beginning of 
. nized expression on that subject. And the statement that 
‘he mostiigp to that time it had been felt that the “pulpit must have noth- 


is morefing to do with politics” is so inaccurate that a well-informed 
an aid toMigh school boy ought to have known better. Not only were 
netrating churches for twenty years before 1908 passing resolutions 
the late Relative to the rights of labor, but for manifold years before 


en the earlier date, the pulpit had been warned to keep out 
politics—and had not done it! What about the anti-slavery 
ulpits, the prohibition campaigns carried on by the churches, 
Dr, Parkhurst’s anti-Tammany battles arfd those who aided him, 
d a score of other instances? 

One of the amusing things about each set of reformers is that 
y imagine that all who ever came before them were ignor- 
huses or cowards. The Christian Century, itself, recently re- 


y “inherit Berred to James Russell Lowell as being a very mild reformer, 

j hen, as a matter of fact, Lowell in his day was in the forefront 
atheism. Bf the fight for human rights. At any rate, Prof. Ward is very 
between 


f short of the fact when he allows only twenty years for the 
xpression of the social gospel in the church, and it is a wonder 
~~ Ross. at the spirits or the voices of Lyman Abbott, James P. Kelley, 

C. Albertson, Parkhurst himself, and scores of others do not 

up to rebuke him for his error. Incidentally, the famous 
ance clical of Leo XIII to which Prof. Ward refers, came along 
out 1894 or 1895! 


Los Angeles, Calif. Frank C. Rem. 
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Who Wrecked the German 
eh sia School Bill? 


1 divided. P2ttor Tae Curistian Century: 

y. I wasf SIR: In a recent editorial note you state that the recent Ger- 
d decline fan school law was defeated “by the uncompromising opposition 
found it Pf the social democrats to any religious instruction in the public 
to obtain Bthools.” This is incorrect. The socialists indeed are opposed 
today we #0 religion in the public schools, but the German coalition gov- 
jern life, Fmment, the committee on the school bill and the reichstag had 
. interest FROugh votes to pass this school law over the votes of the 
jn mem-Potialists and communists. In more than forty sessions the 
ide work, #Ommittee on the school law agreed on twenty-one paragraphs. 
h attend- when they came to the question as to what should be done 
me case those federal states like Baden, Hesse, etc., which for genera- 
is disap 8 had enjoyed what the Germans call the “simultan-schools” 
onditiom® Bchools similar to our American public schools but with elec- 
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tive religious courses attached) the catholic center party insisted 
that every state should be ripped up by giving the parents the 
right to demand everywhere “confessional” schools (i. ¢., schools 
in which religion—protestant, Catholic or Jewish—is obligatory, 
controlling all parts of the instruction, as in the parochial schools 
of the Catholics and Lutherans in America), while one of the 
groups of the coalition government, the liberal national people's 
party, decided to step out of the government rather than permit 
this. Thus the Martian cabinet and the school bill fell and the 
reichstag was dissolved to be newly elected in May. Let the blame 
for wrecking a good compromise school bill which was sup- 
ported by all phases of German protestants be charged to the 
party which is unquestionably responsible for it—the Catholic center 
party. 


Palmyra, N. J. Puiu VOLLMER. 


“Without Citations” 


Epiror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Without illustrating by specific citations, allow me to 
say that with continual jibes at orthodoxy; with the extreme em- 
phasis on the views of youth, as though youth should be the 
teacher of age, instead of age being the counselor of youth; with 
the harping on a favorite theme; with the conveyance of the idea 
that Judaism is as good as Christianity, and that any other “ism” 
is to be left without disturbance; I often question whether The 
Christian Century is not more of a detriment than a help to 
Christian faith. 


Gettysburg, Pa. L. B. Harer. 


A Legion View of “Seminars” 


Epiror Tue Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: The article by Mr. Sherwood Eddy on “‘The American 
Legion and Free Speech,” and your editorial, “The Klan Is 
Dead; Long Live the —?” prompt me to send a sample of fur- 
ther legion opinion and methods in this part of the states. It 
will be of particular interest to the members of the Eddy semi- 
nars. A couple of months ago when the national chaplain of 
the American legion, the Rev. Gill Rob Wilson, proposed an 
interchange of students between countries of the world, in the 
interests of world peace, the commander of the Bernhard F. 
Schlegel post of West Chester came forth with the following 
pronouncement against it: 

“The American legion, both locally and as a national body of 
men, who served in the world war,*is for peace, but if the plan, 
as I understand it, is simply to be restricted to an interchange 
of students, it will come far from accomplishing its purpose. 
Already a similar thing is being done. Besides, we annually see 
considerable groups go from this country to Europe—‘seminars,’ 
as the groups are called, whose members seem to come back 
with minds filled with fault finding as to the American way of 
running things in our own country and spreading propaganda 
which has been poured into their ears by European politicians, 
with axes to grind, who would have Uncle Sam turn the grind- 
stone. From investigation, I found that the expenses were 
largely paid, but that only those who could spread what they 
were told and were willing to do so were taken on these junkets.” 

As far as I know the American seminar conducted every sum- 
mer by Sherwood Eddy is the only one that is called a “seminar” 
and this article is obviously aimed at its members. At least, 
those of us who were on the seminar either last summer or in 
previous years can be thankful for one discovery about the semi- 
nar that we did not know before—that our “expenses were 
largely paid.” 

It will be remembered that this is the legion post that figured 
so largely in the West Chester controversy of last spring and 
attempted to prove to this believing world that the liberal club 
at the State Teachers’ college here was one of the outposts of 
Moscow. 

Olivet Baptist church, 

West Chester, Pa. 


Ray H. Asrams. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


4A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Baptists Sure of Meeting 
Rockefeller Offer 

It is reported that receipts at Baptist 
headquarters in New York indicate that 
the terms of the offer of $250,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the 
Northern Baptist convention and its mis- 
sionary agencies have been fully met. Mr. 
Rockefeller agreed to give $250,000 if the 
total receipts of the United Mission board 
of the convention for the year ending 
April 30, 1928, should exceed those of the 
previous year by a like sum. In the event 
that they did not, Mr. Rockefeller agreed 
to give a sum equal to the increase in the 
total receipts for the year. 


New York Congregationalists 
And Disciples in Convention 

The Christian unity existing between 
the Congregationalists and Disciples is 
being manifested at a convention of the 
two fellowships, as represented in New 
York state, held this week, May 15-17, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. The convention is pro- 
moted under the joint auspices of the 
N. Y. State Congregational conference 
and the N. Y. and N. J. Christian Mis- 
sionary society of the Disciples of Christ. 
Rev. W. H. Rollins, of New York city, 
Edwin G. Warner, Brooklyn, Rev. Carl 
S. Van Winkle and Rev. Finis Idleman, 
both of New York city, are leaders in the 
convention. Among the speakers sched- 
uled are: Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, Rev. 
S. Parkes Cadman, Rev. Peter Ainslie, 
Rev. Russell H. Stafford, Rev. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, Rev. A. W. Fortune, 
Rev. Finis Idleman and Rev. Charles Em- 
erson Burton. 


Gipsy Smith’s Toronto 
Meetings 

The New Outlook, Toronto, gives a 
good report of the evangelistic services 
conducted by Gipsy Smith, under the aus- 
pices of the United church of Canada. 
during April. The New Outlook ap- 
proves Mr. Smith’s use of decision cards, 
by which pastors are enabled to get in 
touch with those who have expressed their 
purpose to live as Christians, rather than 
the old “sawdust trail” methods. “There 
was no straining after sensationalism on 
the part of the evangelist; the appeal all 
the way through was simple, direct, earn- 
est,” comments the Toronto weekly. Re- 
port comes from Boston that this evan- 
gelist is being called for a pre-Easter cam- 
paign in that city next year. 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones to 
Visit South America 

It is announced that Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones, author of “Christ at the Round 
Table,” will sail for South America June 
9, for a three months’ trip through that 
continent. He will go under the auspices 
of the committee on cooperation in Latin 
America. Dr. Jones’s “The Christ of the 
Indian Road” is being put into Spanish, 
with special view to its use at the time 
of the author’s southern trip. 


Portland, Ore., Jewish Temple 
Has “Gentile Window” 

Temple Beth Israel, new monument of 
Jewish faith in Portland, Ore., was dedi- 


cated the last week of April. On the last 
day was held a “good will service,” which 
drew a large attendance both of Jews and 


non-Jews. Two thousand persons were 
turned away. Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, o 
Central synagogue, New York, a forme 


British Table Talk 


London, April 24. 

— is budget day; and therefore 

Mr. Wickham Steed has been detained 
in London to broadcast its main provi- 
sions, and therefore to me has fallen the 
task of speaking in his place on Anglo- 
American relations in 
Manchester. It is never 
an easy task to be an un- 
derstudy; but at least in 
this matter, though I speak with less 
authority, I can speak with no less earnest- 
ness of the need that America and Britain 
shall understand each other; and especially 
of the call to interpret the proposals of 
Mr. Kellogg, as in their main outlines the 
distinctive American contribution to the 
war against war. This is how the matter 
comes home to some of us. Things may 
happen slowly, but on this side we are so 
reconciled to this, that we have almost 
ceased to expect swift happenings. Enter 
America with its impatience, and its faith 
in the possibility of making the sharp cut! 
The precedents of history oppress us. But 
for those who find their guidance in the 
New Testament it is surely not unreason- 
able to believe in crisis! A thousand years 
are as one day; but one day may be as 
a thousand years! The question for us is 
at heart a spiritual one. It may be re- 
ported that things still go well in the re- 
ception of Mr. Kellogg’s proposals. The 
French alternative seems a way of hedg- 
ing round the proposals so that they will 
be stifled. They seem almost sorry to 
part with their old friend, War. There 
are certain to be adverse influences. The 
spirit of evil will not be idle in such an 
hour. But as a countrymah once said, 
“The devil is a good hedger, but a bad 
thatcher.” He can shut off nations from 
each other, but he can not shut them from 
the heavenly powers. 

> s & 


The Multi- 
lateral Treaty 


Our Jerusalem Delegates 
Home Again 

They are very tired, and not ready to 
tell all that was revealed to them on the 
Mount of Olives. But they are agreed 
that the council marked a new beginning 
in the missionary enterprise. Everyone 
speaks of the invaluable service rendered 
by Mr. Tawney and Mr. Grimshaw, and 
of the corrective administered by the 
Lutherans to the eager optimism of the 
west. Much was said about the need for 
the church to recognize the international 
service which is done by other societies, 
not definitely within the church, or even 
Christian in their title. The task of mak- 
ing those who were not at Jerusalem know 
what thoughts and hopes were born there 
will not be easy. I understand that Bishop 
McConnell is to write upon the confer- 
ence on the American side. Mr. Paton will 
write for us; and Mr. Basil Mathews will 
do what he can do so well, give the gist of 
the council first of all, and then in a later 
book interpret its significance for youth. 


The bishop of Manchester will be writing 
upon the more definitely philosophic ang 
theological questions. And there will be 
many concerted attempts to carry the sa. 
cred fire into many places. The council 
was fortunate in having Dr. Mott as its 
chairman; and once more it is reported 
that in the discussion of war, and other 
difficult matters, he showed his unrivaled 
powers of chairmanship. 


$ @ «6 
The Budget 

It seems that Mr. Churchill has pro 
duced a budget which will take long te 
assimilate. It is easy to report that he 
will make a large sum out of the tax upon 
petrol—4d. a gallon. The motcrists wil 
not like this; but petrol has been cheaper 
in recent months, and they will not re 
ceive sympathy enough to raise a revol 
Mr. Churchill launches a scheme for debt 
redemption; he is sternly set upon makin 
economies in the public services; he i 
about to prepare some new way of deal- 
ing with the national savings certificates; 
but his biggest task will be the attempt to 
relieve industry from the burden of rates. 
Our rating system was not meant, he 
claims, for a great industrial nation. There 
are, for example, mines which are making 
no profits, yet have to pay heavy local 
rates. We are taxed, chiefly, in two ways: 
for the national revenue through an in- 
come-tax of 4s. on the pound, and for lo- 
cal purposes by a rate upon the value of 
our houses or factories. This rate falls 
very unevenly and bears heavily upon in- 
dustries. Others have tried to deal with it 
Mr. Churchill, who never lacks courage, 
has committed himself to a serious at- 
tempt at reform. He will find many ad- 
versaries. 

* * * 

And so Forth , 

The Blackburn Rovers won the English 
cup last Saturday by 3 to 1. It is the team 
which had the devotion of my youth, for 
I was a Blackburn lad. The team has re- 
ceived a more than royal welcome on its 
return. I listened to the account of tt 
with amazement at the skill of the nat 
rators....A statesman who served in the 
government of 1865 has just died. Lord 
Eversley did much fine service, but he will 
be most gratefully remembered for his 
keenness in the securing of forests and 
commons for the people. When I walk 
through Epping forest I can gratefully re 
member that but for him and such met 
there would be no forest, but long lines 
of streets. ... Once more many of us are 
grateful to America for two very noble 
books, “Brook Evans,” a book of great 
beauty and sincerity; and “Black Mar 
esty,” a book which makes real the 
tragedy of the Negro’s life, and shows 
the pride and the longing of a despised 
race. 

Epwarp SHILLITO 
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leader of the Portland synagogue, had 
charge of the ritual opening the devotions. 
Then followed a modern thanksgiving 
service and exchange of felicitations in 
which the city’s mayor, Rev. H. L. Bow- 
man, of the Presbyterian church of Port- 
land, and others had part. An interesting 
feature of the new building is a window 
occupying a central position in a group of 
18. This was the gift of 168 non-Jews of 
the city, and bears the inscription: “Have 
We Not All One Father? Hath Not One 
God Created Us All?” 


Religious Pioneers 
Honored in Hawaii 

A hundred years ago the vessel Par- 
thian, after a voyage of 148 days from 
Boston by way of Cape Horn, put into 
Honolulu harbor with 20 missionaries 
aboard, sent by the American board of 
commissioners for foreign missions to the 
“Sandwich islands.” Tribute was paid 
these pioneers in the centennial anniver- 
sary service held at the ancient Kawaiahao 
church in Honolulu last month. The serv- 
ice was arranged by the descendants of 
Dr. and Mrs. Judd, leaders of the little 
band of missionaries. 


School of Sacred Music 
At Union 

The directors of Union theological sem- 
inary will open a school of sacred music 
at the seminary next autumn, for the 
training of choirmasters, organists and 
other leaders in the ministry of music. 
While it will not be required that persons 
following these courses take the entire 
course in theology, it is expected that they 
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will follow certain necessary lines of study 
—the Bible, history of Chrstian thought, 
the historic liturgies, etc. The director of 
the school will be Prof. Clarence Dickin- 
son, who has been in charge of the de- 
partment of music at the seminary and 
who is organist and choir master at the 
Brick church. Other distinguished mu- 
sicians and teachers will be associated 
with him on the faculty. The two year 
course will lead to a certificate and the 
three year course, it is hoped, to a de- 
gree in sacred music. 


Occidental College Receives 
Large Gifts 

Dr. Remsen D. Bird, president of Oc- 
cidental college, Los Angeles, announces 
gifts of more than a million and a half 
dollars during one week of April, an 
amount almost equal to the accumulations 
of the college in 40 years, apart from a 
large gift of three years ago, which is 
expected to bring much more than three 
million dollars. The recent gifts cover 
among other items, a new chapel and 
library. 


Jews of New York to Have Eight 
Millicn Dollar Temple 

The ceremony of laying the corner- 
stone of the new Temple Emmanu-El, on 
May 3, was a private one—no procession, 
no music, no crowd of spectators. The 
temple will represent an outlay of 


$7,955,000. 


British Methodists Protest to 
Baldwin on Liquor Concessions 

Through the president of the Wesleyan 
conference, British Methodists have pro- 


tested, in a letter to Prime Minister Stan- 
ley Baldwin, against the request of 
the liquor trade for concessions which 
would increase the facilities for car- 
rying on the traffic. Their protest con- 
cludes with these words: “The attitude of 
the Wesleyan Methodist church in regard 
to this question will be known to you. 
Legislative proposals like those indicated 
above would be met with the strongest 
resistance by our people throughout the 
country. May we beg you, Mr. Prime 
Minister, not to place us in the position 
of being compelled, in defense of human 
interests, to oppose a government measure 
with all our resources? We should greatly 
welcome assurance that the government 
does not propose to yield to the claims of 
the liquor trade in these respects.” 


Prof. J. L. Ding Heads Chinese 
Missionary School 

Prof. James L. Ding, a young Chinese 
educator who received his training in 
Cornell college, Mt. Vernon, Ia., and who 
is a son of the late Rev. Ding Ung Tiu, 
a preacher of Foochow conference and 
teacher in Union theological school in 
Foochow, has been elected president of 
the Foochow Anglo-Chinese college, a 
missionary institution maintained by the 
Methodist church in China. Professor 
Ding served for some time as a Y secre- 
tary in Foochow and as professor in the 
University of Amoy. 


Per Capita Gifts of Churches 
For Missions 

An investigation of the giving of the 
churches carried through by the United 











During the Summer Quarter 1928 the Joint Faculties of 
The Divinity School of the University of Chicago and 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 


WILL OFFER 


Courses Especially for Ministers 





Sermon-Making—(First Term) Proresson Cuaries W. 
GILKEY. 

Principles of Preaching—(Entire quarter) Proresson 
Ozora S. Davis. 

Preparation and Delivery of Sermons—(Second Term) 
Proressor Ozora S. Davis. 

The Case Method in Church Work—(First Term) Pro- 
ressor Ozona S. Davis. 

The Business Administration of the Church—(Second 
term) Rospert CasHMaAn. 

Organization of Church Work—(Second Term) Asst. 
Proressor Cuas. T. HoLmMan. 

Christian Worship—(First Term) Rev. Von Ocpen Voer. 

Speaking and Reading—(First Term) Proresson W. H. 
Greaves, Victoria College, Toronto. 

Vocal Expression for the Minister— (Second Term) Pao- 
resson W. H. Greaves. 


Introduction to the Missionary Enterprise—(Entire 
Quarter) AssociaTre Proressor A. G. Baker. 


Biographies of Men of Power—(Entire Quarter) Pro- 
FESSOR Frep Eastman. 


Religious Drama—(Entire Quarter) Proresson Frep 
EasTMan. 

The Religious Education of the Adult—(Second Term) 
Proressor T. G. Soares. 

Personality Studies in Rural Life—(First Term) Rev. 
Cart R. Hurceinson. 

The Church and Society—(First Term) Pnroresson 
Seamer MATHEws. 

The Town and Country Church—(Second Term) Pro- 
resson Antuun E. Ho vt. 


The Urban Community and the Church—(Second Term) 
Proressor Samuet Kincnevoe (Y. M. C. A. College) 


In addition to these courses there is a very wide range of courses in Christian Theology, Church History, 
Old Testament, New Testament, Religious Education and Social Ethics. 


First term, June 18 to July 25. Second term, July 26 to Aug. 31. 


For further information, address 


Dean Shailer Mathews, Divinity School, University of Chicago or 
President O. S. Davis, The Chicago Theological Seminary 
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The 
American 
Discovery 


e@ 
of Russia 


SUMMER OF 1928 


| The Russian authorities have 
again offered to receive parties 
of Americans sponsored by the 
National Student Federation of 
| America and the Open Road. 


Each group is limited to 8 mem- 
bers plus a qualified American 
leader and a Russian interpreter. 


Time in Russia, 3, 4, 5 or 6 weeks. 
Inclusive round trip, New York to 
New York, $726 and up. 


Sailings: June 16, 23, 30 and July 7. 
Visas: Application through the Open 


The Open Road, Inc. 
2 West 46th Street New York 


























NEW TRAVEL QUESTS 


for 


Spring and Summer 


, 

a 

‘ Two International Seminar Tours—Lectures 
‘ at Geneva by Dr. Zimmern 
7 

7 


“New Schools in the Old World’”—Program 
an itinerary arranged by 
Mr. Peter Manniche of Denmark 
Dr. Paul L. Dengler of Vienna 


Two Special Music Festivals Tours 
‘ Palestine with our Church Travel Club 


— 


Ci i 





A new inexpensive method of seeing Europe 
by Private Automobile—7 and 10 Passen- 
ger Cars 


Specialists in student travel 


Booklets and Information 


World Acquaintance Travel Inc. 
51 West 49th Street 
New York City 


Box C 
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Church Furniture 
Globecraft Sbops 


Since 1876 
at. needs. you buy—compare! = 
Globe Furniture Mig. Co. 
18 Dark Place — Wortbville, Wicd. 

















= 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


we ne a Ge Fine catalog free. 
& Co. 
1104 South 4th Se. Greenville, [linots 
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Stewardship council reveals the fact that, 
in the United States, the United Presby- 
terian church is the largest per capita 
giver to missions and benevolences, with 
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$11.65 per member. Then follow: Pres- 
byterian, U. S. South, $8.87; Moravian, 
North, $7.18; Reformed in America, $6.76: 
Protestant Episcopal, $5.36; Presbyterian. 


Special Correspondence from Nashville 


Nashville, Tenn., May 5. 

HE OPENING DAYS of May are 

the occasion of the annual meeting of 
a number of Methodist boards. During 
the week now ending we have had in this 
city the board of education and the board 
of Sunday schools. Next 
week comes the session 
of the board of missions. 
The business transacted 
in them all is chiefly of a routine charac- 
ter. These boards are, in essence, stand- 
ing committees of the general conference, 
which meets once in four years. Their 
status as committees is affected, some- 
times in ways that are peculiar, by the 
fact that they are also corporations char- 
tered by the state of Tennessee. The 
desire of the general conference to have 
complete control of these its creatures, 
and to make freely changes in their mem- 
bership, has resulted finally in a legisla- 
tive enactment by the state providing for 
the chartering of boards of this type— 
most of which hold property and receive 
donations—in a manner radically different 
from the basis on which commercial and 
business corporations are authorized. In 
fact, the charters under this act are so 
loose that they might well be suspected 
of weakness. The quadrennial scrutiny of 
the boards by the general conference is, 
however, sufficiently keen to relieve the 
state of the major part of the responsi- 
bility. 


Denominational 
Meetings 


* 7. - 

A Church’s 
Business 

The board of education met first. Its 
position is not unlike that of the federal 
department of education. It is chiefly ad- 
visory, exercising no direct control over 
the various denominational colleges, which 
are in the hands of Igcal boards. The 
outstanding phase of the educational 
movement in the church at present seems 
to be a trend toward consolidation. In 
Missouri several colleges have been 
merged into one. In Arkansas a similar 
plan is in process of formulation. In 
Oklahoma it is proposed to go even fur- 
ther and unite with the Methodists of 
the north in a single joint institution. 
The Sunday school board has much more 
of direct action. The great and growing 
interest of strictly religious training is 
virtually wholly in its hands. In the is- 
suance of literature for Bible study and 
in the direction of special courses of 
training for teachers and other leaders it 
does a large business. Its literature is 
the main reliance for income of the de- 
nominational publishing house, which if 
left to its book producing and selling and 
to the issue of other periodicals, would 
find itself hard pressed. In teacher train- 
ing (for the Sunday school) the Method- 
ists of the south are pioneers, having led 
a movement that is now becoming gen- 
eral. Even so, most of those who have 
direct contact with the subject, including 


the officers of the board itself, feel keenly 
the inadequacy of “religious education” 
that is confined to instruction during one 
brief hour a week. 
a 
Further 
Combinations 
This same feeling led the general con- 
ference at its last session to appoint a 
special commission to study the whole 
question of the educational enterprises of 
the church, carried on now variously by 
the boards of education, Sunday schools, 
missions and Epworth leagues, to see if 
a more unified and effective system can 
be devised. To date—the middle of the 
quadrennium—this commission is keep- 
ing its own counsel. There is reason to 
expect that its findings and advice, once 
they come to the surface, will make 
among these several organizations no 
small stir. 
* . > 
The Social 
Workers 
In Memphis—which is perhaps not ex- 
actly my territory—the week has been 
marked by the assembling of the national 
conference on social work. There was 
a very large attendance. Due to commit- 
ments here over which I had no control, 
I was unable to be present. A number 
of associated organizations took occasion 
to hold their meetings in connection with 
the conference. I have been able to glean 
only fugitive items from the daily press. 
The police women, it seems, are organ- 
ized. Juvenile court workers had their 
turn. The national child labor commit- 
tee met on Friday. I was sorry not to 
go to that. Since the spurt of public in- 
terest engendered’ by the effort to amend 
the federal constitution died down, after 
failing to carry the day, the whole subject 
is in danger of languishing. But it is a 
very live question, or should be, especially 
in the south, where the process of indus- 
trialization is going rapidly forward. Some 
of these states have regulations in regard 
to working children that are simply dis- 
graceful, and some of the factories’ prac- 
tices are even worse. 
“2 s 
And So Forth 
Dr. Grenfell visited Nashville recently, 
sponsored by the students of Ward Bel- 
mont college, addressed a large audience 
and interested many in his unique and 
fascinating work. . . . Miss Grace Moore, 
Tennessee’s recent contribution to the 
Metropolitan opera, also came last week, 
and sang to her enthusiastic fellow citi- 
zens. . . . Dr. Sockman has found himself 
under the necessity of canceling his en- 
gagement for the commencement sermon 
of Vanderbilt university. The university 
has had the exceptional fortune to secure 
for the service Rev. Dr. W. E. Barton, of 
Chicago and the world at large. The date 
is June 10. 
Gro. B. Winton. 
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U. S. A., $5.11; Congregational, $5.05; 
Methodist, South, $4.43; Lutheran, Other 
Synods, $4.20; Evangelical Church, $4.12; 


THE 
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Lutheran Synodical Conference, $3.94; 
United Brethren in Christ, $3.66; United 
Lutheran, $3.63; Church of Brethren, 


Methodist Conference Slow in Starting 


Kansas City, May 5. 
E CAPITAL of Methodism is here 
for the month of May! For the quad- 
rennial conference of the Methodist 
church is an entity not confined to the 
875 delegates from 136 annual conferences 
who constitute the official law-makers. 
Perhaps 50,000 persons will mill in and out 
of our convention hall this month, moved 
by the doctrines spread by John Wesley 
from soap-boxes on the streets of London 
190 years ago, because there are many 
special programs in addition to the busi- 
ness on the calendar. And then some ten 
or fifteen million of the Wesleyan family, 
in every nation of the world will have 
their ears cocked to catch the remote vi- 
brations of the amplifying microphone into 
which the deliberations of their represen- 
tatives must be pitched. 


A SLOW START 


Veterans of such conferences do not 
expect much to happen in the first week— 
and they were not surprised here. About 
all that can be said is that the intricate 
machinery for the administration of an 
enormous business as well as spiritual en- 
terprise got under way, with the appear- 
ance of being well-oiled and capable of 
pulling a heavy load. It may have been 
rather dull to seasoned Methodist jour- 
nalists and to delegates whe have returned 
quadrennium after quadrennium. But to 
a non-Methodist reporter, observing the 
proceedings for the first time, the succes- 
sion of events took on something of the 
quality of drama. 

A cathedral-like effect has been created 
in the convention hall by a temporary wall 
of Gothic design behind the platform, cut- 
ting off the north end of the circle of 
seats, and this has been enhanced by a 
pipe organ installed especially for the con- 
ference. A beautiful walnut desk and 
throne chair, elaborately hand-carved by 
boys in a Methodist school in Venice, 
lends an additional tovch of grandeur to 
the present atmosphere of a hall which 
next month will become simply an arena 
for republican politicians. 


OPENING SERVICES 


Thus the conference starts: a proces- 
sional of most of the 44 bishops—which 
one of the bishops later was overheard to 
say “went across big”; the call to order 
by the senior bishop, Joseph F. Berry, 
whom the conference will retire because 
of age; a hymn, “All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name”; the apostles’ creed, in uni- 
son; the Gloria Patri; the invocation; the 
communion service, with delegates com- 
ing to the altar in groups; and the official 
seating of delegates. Then to business, 
the secretary of the last conference, R. J. 
Wade—later reelected—displaying a fog- 
horn voice to call the roll of the delegates 
by annual conferences. And thereafter a 
bit of this and a bit of that. What will 
you have? Prayer and song? A joke on 
a bishop, or on the arrangements com- 
mittee? So it is. It's a democratic gather- 





ing—the bishops have little to say. It’s 
a good show. 

The bishops preside in turn, expertly. 
The secretary is always at hand, sorting 
motions, documents, giving tips as to the 
order of business and as to the names of 
delegates who seek recognition when the 
conference roll is called: At-la-anta, Baw- 
w-wlitimore . . . boomed into the “mike.” 
One thinks of a democratic convention 
and Alabama’s twenty-four votes! 


THE MACHINE IN ACTION 


Delegates come to the platform from 
Maine, California, India, China, Italy, 
Louisiana, as the case may be, to propose 
resolutions, “Move to refer the motion 
to the committee of the state of the 
church,” comes a voice from the floor. 
“Moved, seconded, all in favor show by 
the uplifted hand, opposed by the same 
sign, it is referred,” drones the bishop. 
Many a solemn face, solemn voice, begins 
reading a motion. Terrible earnestness. 
But the delegates on the floor seldom 
stand for it. Pop! Off to a committee 
goes the motion. The hearers are quick 
to catch the spirit of the man and his 
motion. 

The mortality rate on motions is ter- 
ribly high. It has to be, or the confer- 
ence and all the fourteen standing com- 
mittees would be snowed under. More 
than a thousand resolutions and memorials 
came before the last conference—about 
300 survived committee consideration. Now 
the organ rolls forth and we have a verse 
from a good old song. It seems every 
delegate is a song leader in himself. 


A POIGNANT MOMENT 


But one can never tell about a Meth- 
odist conference business session. It may 
turn in a moment into a deeply sympa- 
thetic, religiously fired gathering. It took 
a Negro delegate from Louisiana to bring 
alternately laughter and then the first 
tears of the conference, in a burst of 
eloquence that cut aside dull business. It 
was all rather impromptu, appealing. An- 
other motion had just been passed, this 
time a tribute to Joseph C. Hartzell, one 
of the retired missionary bishops. Pro- 
posed, passed, a poignant moment of ac- 
knowledgment from the bishop, about to 
be forgotten and on to more immediate 
issues. Then the shout of the Negro dele- 
gate, “Mister chairman,” rings from the 
rear. Bishop Hughes advises him where 
to stand to be heard through the micro- 
phone. The speaker grins, shouts, “They’re 
trying to make me stand just so on this 
rug, but I’m used to preaching down 
south, where we have to preach loud al-l-l 
the time.” A roar on that, and then a 
tribute from a black man to a white friend 
which brought handkerchiefs out. 

So much for atmosphere. The confer- 
ence is getting down to work. The board 
of bishops presented their episcopal ad- 
dress, which was written by Bishop Lu- 
ther B. Wilson, of New York, his last 
(Continued om page 647) 
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labors in their respective fields, and on 
the eve of their retirement. 
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The subject of church unity was to the 
front in the discussions of the congress 
of the Episcopal church held at Provi- 
dence, R. I., April 17-20. A lively dis- 
cussion is said to have followed the ad- 
dresses on that subject by Dean Wash- 
burn of the Episcopal seminary, Rev. Mal- 
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colm Douglas, and Dr. Frederick More- 
house, editor of the Living Church. The 
Witness, Episcopal weekly, reports that 
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“many persons expressed themselves as 
of the opinion that the Episcopal church 
must first of all iron out its own divisions 


Special Correspondence from New England 


HE Boston and Maine railroad forms 
a spider-web covering New Hamp- 
shire, the southern part of Maine and the 
northern half of Massachusetts with 3,248 
miles of track. Its 95th annual report, for 
the year 1927, gives the fol- 
Our lowing significant analysis of 
Metropolis the passenger traffic. Out of 
a total number of 32,561,214 
passengers carried, the number of pas- 
sengers to and from Boston, including 
those with monthly tickets, was 24,363,321. 
Three-fourths of all the travel is to and 
from the chief city of New England! 
Thus, in concrete fashion, is revealed the 
central place of the city in modern life. 
If we could measure with equal accuracy 
the spiritual factors, would the proportion 
be less? 
* * * 


Ecclesiasticism 
On Trial 

The expected has happened in the case 
of Elphege G. Daignault, of Woonsocket, 
R. L., whose suit against the Roman Cath- 
olic bishop of that state for an accounting 
of funds collected in certain parishes, has 
been noted in these letters. On April 8, 
a cablegram from Rome announced that 
the “sacred congregation” has “forbidden” 
his newspaper, La Sentinelle, and excom- 
municated him and his accomplices. He 
can be restored only by withdrawing his 
suits, repudiating his charges against 
Bishop Hickey, and suing for pardon 
from the sacred congregation. He is now 
in Rome to appeal to the pope, but must 
return by May 23 for the hearing of his 
suit before the state supreme court. He 
appealed from the decision of lower 
courts, which held that status, rights, and 
privileges of communicants of the Roman 
church are defined and controlled by that 
church, and that redress must be secured 
from its constituted authorities. Sixty 
laymen of twelve parishes were complain- 
ants. Their spokesman, Phydime J. He- 
mond, administrator of La Sentinelle, 
said: “We have decided to go to the pope 
and fight to the bitter end. For three 
years we have been menaced with excom- 
munication....Catholics in Maine were 
treated in the same way.... Bishop Hickey 
won't scare me nor the other 55 involved.” 
Henri Perdiau, former monk, now a writer 
on Daignault’s paper, added: “If in Rome 
there is a real desire to conserve the faith 
of 2,000,000 Canadian-Americans, Rome 
will reverse its decision, after a serious 
inquiry into the lamentable situation in 
several dioceses of New England.” I am 
told that the French clergy largely sym- 
pathize with these laymen. The series of 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly, alleged 
to be by a priest choosing to remain 
anonymous, has attracted attention, re- 
vealing the widespread desire within that 
church to “clean the ship of barnacles.” 
The last of the series, in the May number, 
is entitled: “Medieval Thinking.” It holds 
that Rome has “never repealed the legis- 
lation that prescribed corporal punishment 
for heresy,” and contrasts with the inqui- 
sition “Christ’s eight rules for happiness,” 


the beatitudes, and Paul’s, “Love (not 
dogma) is the fulfilling of the law.” “Let 
the churches burn their theologies at the 
stake and begin their work over again on 
the basis of human life and happiness!” 
This heart-searching is not confined to 
Roman Catholics. In the same Atlantic, 
Morton Harrison explains the shameful 
story of the klan in Indiana thus: “Klan 
ceremonies fed the starving spirit of many 
protestants nursing a secret yearning for 
less scolding and more ritual in the 
church.” “In lower schools there is no 
instruction in religious history; and in the 
high schools, the teachers, if not the text- 
books, treat the protestant reformation as 
the beginning of modern civilization.” A 
Romanist turns the tables by attacking 
protestanism as “The Nadir of Nothing- 
ness.” “The protestant principle, common 
alike to all its churches,” “of private judg- 
ment,” is interpreted as meaning: “It 
makes no difference what a man believes,” 
“one man’s guess is as good as another's.” 
This may be unfair; but many real evils 
of the second “school of Christian 
thought,” which he points out, are unde- 
niable. Must not protestantism also test 
and correct its thinking and organization 
by “the eight rules” of Christ? And if 
both “schools” do this, may they not yet 
meet in him? 
* * * 


The Churches Speak Out 
In An Industrial Crisis 

Thirty thousand employes in the city of 
New Bedford are out on a strike, in pro- 
test against a cut of 10 per cent in wages. 
Rev. John M. Trout, executive secretary 
of the local council of churches, wrote a 
carefully reasoned statement, demonstrat- 
ing, on the principles of political economy, 
that such cuts are no remedy for indus- 
trial depression, and that any necessary 
shrinkage may and should be distributed 
among all concerned. The New Bedford 
Standard commended it most highly. Last 
week he presented the statistics showing 
what suspension of industry costs. On 
Sunday, April 29, Rev. Leonard C. Har- 
ris, of Trinity Methodist, discussed the 
“Social Creed of the Churches.” “It may 
not be the final utterance of an awak- 
ened Christendom, but it is, at least, a 
statement of ideals in harmony with the 
teaching of Jesus.” Rev. Percy Smith, of 
the Universalist church, preached on “the 
difficult task of keeping industrial peace”: 
“Contemporary autocratic control, by the 
representatives of capital, over the lives 
of workmen with their families, the de- 
gree of risk, menace to health, pace of 
labor, length of hours, work, pay, and $0 
forth, is a relic of an earlier stage of in- 
dustry. Now that workers can read, 
write, vote, enjoy rising standards of liv- 
ing, and have ambitions for their children, 
it is impossible long to deprive them of 
a voice in the management of the factory 
into which they put their life.” It is said 
that the protestant churches are nearly 
unanimous in this attitude; and that Ro 
man Catholics are all on the side of labor 

E. Tatitmance Root 
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before it can give effective leadership in 
this important field.” Among other sub- 
jects discussed were “Training for Chris- 
tian Marriage,” and prohibition. Speak- 
ing on the latter subject, Rev. W. Rus- 
seli Bowie, of Grace church, New York, 
outlined the benefits that have resulted 


from prohibition; Mr. Lawson Purdy, an 
influential layman of New York, was em- 
phatically of the opinion that the Vol- 
stead act was a mistake. Rev. George 
Thomas of Chicago and Rev. Carl E. 
Grammer of Philadelphia led in a dis- 
cussion of the question as to whether or 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York, April 30. 
fy eOsE of us who have enjoyed the 
rare privilege of a summer sojourn with 
Sherwood Eddy’s annual trips abroad can- 
not withhold our enthusiastic commenda- 
tion of that experience. We have a tale 
to tell, and like the An- 
Sherwood Eddy’s cient Mariner, we must 
Seminars tell it to every passer- 
by. Educators, minis- 
ters, editors and men and women in all 
walks of life whose work teaches public 
responsibility in any way cannot fail to 
mark this offered opportunity as one of 
outstanding significance to their careers. 
It affords a breadth of outlook and an 
intimate glimpse into the deepest ties of 
our common life and provides as well a 
world-outlook on human affairs which 
this modern day demands of intelligent 
leadership. It is now announced that this 
year the eighth consecutive “seminar” 
will sail as a party on the Red Star 
steamer, Majestic, from New York city 
on Saturday, June 23. It is estimated that 
with economy the entire trip from New 
York to Europe and return can be made 
for about $850 cabin on second-class pas- 
sage or $700 tourist third-class. Lectures 
are held on the steamer voyage for prep- 
aration and background and at appointed 
places of public interest each morning in 
London, Prague, Vienna, Geneva and 
Paris. Sight-seeing is a secondary consid- 
eration but such opportunities are afforded 
in the afternoons and evenings except 
where the dominant interest of varied 
groups uses these periods for further ex- 
plorations in a more thorough study of 
education, religious and political condi- 
tions, social work, etc. Detailed informa- 
tion of the fine personal contacts with 
representative leaders of these countries 
may be had upon application to Dr. Sher- 
wood Eddy, Room 505, 347 Madison ave- 
nue, New York city. I speak from per- 
sonal experience and appreciation and 
with no exaggeration whatever, when I 
affirm that no greater opportunity is of- 
fered the leadership of American life for 
the inspiration of a new international un- 
derstanding in this eager fellowship so 
truly representative of the soul of 
America. 
a 


Women and War 

Apropos of the materialistic mind and 
motive of those whose preachment is pre- 
paredness for war rather than peace, the 
array of arguments of Rear Admiral Brad- 
ley A. Fiske, U. S. N. retired, before the 
Society of New England women at the 
Waldorf the other day, is of significant 
notice. It may be summed up somewhat 
as follows: Women and children must 
be defended in their cravings for jewels, 
silks, great houses, limousines. These 
are the inspiring motives of men’s struggle 
for success and arhbition. For themselves 
alone, men desire no more than enough 


to eat and drink and a place to sleep. It 
is the struggle for these feminine demands 
that “cause trade competition, which in 
turn causes war. We cannot possibly es- 
cape the conclusion that fundamentally 
women are the cause of wars.” Yes, here 
is the strange paradox—that although 
women’s safety and comfort require that 
this nation keep prepared for war, the ma- 
jority of women are opposed to the pro- 
gram for national preparedness. “Now 
that women have the vote,” concluded the 
admiral, “this means that our national 
security is seriously imperiled, as it is 
nearly impossible to obtain a program 
adequate for our needs.” 
* * * 

The Church on the 
Five Day Week 

The movement of the American fed- 
eration of labor for a five-day working 
week is bringing about a closer rapproche- 
ment between the churches and labor. At 
the Hotel Astor in New York city the 
other day, representatives of the Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations of Amer- 
ica, the federal council of the churches and 
the American federation of labor adopted 
a resolution seeking the cooperation of 
representatives of religion, industry and 
labor in solving this difficulty, which was 
presented by Dr. Worth M. Tippy, exec- 
utive secretary of the national federal 
council of churches. Rabbi Herbert S. 
Goldstein, president of the Jewish congre- 
gations, pointed out that such a proposal 
was no longer an academic theory but 
had its practical bearing on the religious 
observance of Saturday and Sunday. Ed- 
ward F. McGrady of the American fed- 
eration of labor asserted that the trend 
of the times would in five years bring 
about the five-day basis as a practical 
necessity. All of which suggests the fur- 
ther reflection that, aside from the dis- 
tinctively religious use which this period 
of leisure affords, it becomes of immedi- 
ate emphasis in the appeal of the churches 
for a broader cultural atmosphere to 
meet the needs of their people. Once 
again, it may be, in a much more intelli- 
gent endeavor than medieval life afforded, 
the opportunity is now presented to the 
churches to study this problem of leisure 
that it may not be left to solve itself. The 
old methods of conventional piety are not 
sufficiently satisfying. Even recreation 
that is untouched by commercialization is 
not enough. It is an opportunity, rather, 
for the correlation of the ideal enterprises 
of life that music, art and literature con- 
tribute to the spiritual life which must 
now be faced. There are “shepherds of 
the people” in these fields whose good 
offices must, in these days of new points 
of view, be more clearly recognized 
as that of a distinctive order of spiritual 
leadership. The problem is one of the 
use of leisure. 

Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 
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leading translations of the New Testament, 
those Moffatt, Weymouth, and Good- 
speed. Original, fertile in invention, 
—— ee to the imagination, these par- 
agraphs a pointed = ont 
comment provide starting points for fre 
thinking. 


“Dr. Luccock has picked out from 
the general mass of new renderings 
those which struck him most forcibly. 
The result is a volume refreshing to 
the jaded preacher's mind. He is 
always alert, picturesque, facile and 
interesting. Any preacher is bound 
to get sermons out of it. I found 
that in spite of myself the first ser- 


mon I preached after reading Dr 
Luccock’s book was full of Dr. Luc 
cock’s Illustrations."—Harry Emer- 


son Fosdick, D.D., in The Christian 
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Studies in Faith and Life 
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“After reading The Religion of the 
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Tittle’s ever incregsing power and 
popularity, not only among students, 
but in the lives of thoughtful busl- 


ness and professional men who 
throng his church. For richness of 
message, beauty of presentation, 


skill in application and illustration, 
some of these sermons are models.” 
Yale Divinity News 


“Forward-looking, taking Into ac- 
count the best of modern thought, 
Dr. Tittle has a mighty grip upon 
spiritual realities. Unafraid, he 
faces modern problems and exalts 
the things of the spirit. Here is one 
of the best ant'dotes for materialism 
and utilitarianism which are so ram 
pant these days. With this spiritual 
power there Is also an intellectual 
cogency of the highest order. He 


makes you think through and 
through.”"—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 
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not the centralization of the church is a 
hindrance to parish life. 


Nearly Twenty Million 
Catholics in U. S. 

According to the 1928 Catholic direc- 
tory, just out, there are 19,689,049 Catho- 
lics living in the United States, not includ- 
ing the Philippine Islands; that is, 205,- 
735 more than there were last year. Of 
the total number, 1,273,291 live in the 
archdiocese of New York and 1,250,000 
in the archdiocese of Chicago. There are 
18,293 Catholic churches in the country, 
with 25,773 Catholic priests. 


Preachers Visit Pittsburgh 
Coal Area 

With a view to investigating the situa- 
tion in the coal-mining regions of Penn- 
sylvania, a group of Chicago Methodist 
and Congregational ministers visited Pitts- 
burgh late in April. The ministers met 
one day with the mine operators and the 
next conferred with representatives of the 
miners’ organization. A complete report 
on the situation, with recommendations 
for any possible action, was brought back 
for the consideration of Chicago Methodist 
ministers. 


Birmingham Bans 
Sunday Movies 

When the citizens of Birmingham, Ala., 
voted on the question of Sunday motion 
pictures, a few weeks ago, 13,000 votes 
out of 22,000 cast, were against the shows, 
and the effort on the part of the owners 
for Sunday pictures was defeated. Ten 
years ago the same question came up, and 
the vote was against the Sunday movies 
by only 500. During the recent cam- 
paign the U. S. A. Presbyterian forces 
were unanimous in their efforts to defeat 
the plan, there being not a dissenting 
minister. 


Mission Schools in 
Persia Reopened 

It is announced by the state department 
that mission schools in Hamadan and 
Daulatabad, Persia, which were ordered 
closed by the government, have been re- 
opened. This is said to indicate that the 
new Persian minister of education holds 
a liberal attitude toward foreign institu- 
tions in Persia. The order to close was 
a result of the decision of the Persian 
government to make the teaching of the 
Koran obligatory in all schools. 


More Interesting 
Methodist Figures 

During 1926 it required 18.20 members 
of the Methodist church in the United 
States to secure one accession to the 
church on confession of faith, according 
to a statistical study recently made by 
W. R. Patterson, a Presbyterian statisti- 
cian. Mr. Patterson had previously made 
a similar survey for his own denomination. 
The Methodist survey indicates that, con- 
sidering white conferences alone, the 
number required for one accession is still 
larger, 19.52. 


Fosdick a Favorite Author 
In Hungary 

While attending the recent dedication 
of the Kossuth statue in New York city, 
Dr. Czonyi and Dr. Molner, Hungarian 
leaders, were given a reception by the stu- 
dent councils of the National Y’s. Dr. 
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Czonyi, in his talk, stated that Dr. Fos- 
dick’s two volumes, “The Meaning of 
Prayer” and “The Meaning of Faith,” are 
among the most widely read books in his 


country. Dr. E. I. Bosworth’s books,’ 


with those of Dr. John R. Mott, are 
much read by students in the universities, 
Dr. Czonyi said. 


Dr. Sclater at Western 
Theological Commencement 

Dr. J. R. P. Sclater, pastor at Old St. 
Andrews United church, Toronto, and 
Yale lecturer for 1927, delivered the com- 
mencement address at Western theolog- 
ical seminary, Pittsburgh, May 3. 


Dr. F. B. Meyer Celebrates 
8ist Birthday 

The veteran English preacher, Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, made his 8lst birthday 
more than an event by preaching twice 
at Christ church, South London, where 
he is pastor-emeritus. Dr. Meyer has 
taken over full oversight of this work 
during a five months’ absence of the min- 
ister, Dr. W. C. Poole. In his birthday 
message, Dr. Meyer said that he be- 








THE METHODIST CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 643) 

service as an active bishop. It was a 
long, ponderous document. It probably 
will be remembered for the fact that 
Bishop Wilson collapsed early in the 
reading, giving the task over to Bishop 
Richardson, secretary of the board. 


BISHOPS DEAL WITH WAR 


The one section to which the confer- 
ence responded with marked feeling was 
concerning war, in which the story of the 
corporal who sounded on his bugle,, the 
last day of the world war, the command, 
“Cease firing,” climaxed a strong appeal 
to the church to summon all its powers 
of love and faith and will to preach and 
promote the gospel of world friendship. 

The trial of Bishop Anton Bast, of 
Copenhagen, under suspension since 1927 
for imprudent and unministerial conduct 
in the handling of funds, has started, with 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell as the pre- 
siding officer of the special trial commit- 
tee of seventeen ministers. The trial is 
in secret, and the result may not be ex- 
pected till late in the conference. It is 
the first time in the church’s history that 
a general superintendent, the official 
designation of a bishop, has been up for 
trial on such serious charges. True to 
form, the conference also has received its 
customary protest concerning the “social- 
istic” heterodoxy of Bishop McConnell. 

The memory of Bishop Quayle, “Meth- 
odism’s Skylark,” has been appropriately 
honored in one of the four special eve- 
ning entertainment programs of the con- 
ference, through the eloquence of Merton 
S. Rice, of Detroit, personal friend and 
Official biographer of the book-loving, 
nature-loving, poet-preacher. Already there 
is speculation as to whether there will be 
five new bishops elected to succeed the 
five who are to be retired on account of 
age, and as to who they will be. It is 
rumored that if Dr. Joseph M. M. Gray, 
of Scranton, is not elected to the epis- 
copacy, he will succeed Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough at the Central church, Detroit. 

Burris JEnKINS. 
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lieved London is better today than when 
he began preaching there nearly a half- 
century ago. This, however, he thought 
due not to the churches, but to “a new 
spirit moving among the people.” He 
added that “churches are empty today 
because ministers are preaching to the 
intellectual rather than to the spiritual 
sense.” 


Southern Baptists 
Record Growth 

At the annual convention of the South- 
ern Baptists, held this week at Chattanoo- 
ga, report is made of an increase of 
membership of 1,495,529 during the past 
seven years. There have been added dur- 
ing that period 1766 new Sunday schools, 
and the value of church property in- 
creased $98,150,384. Dr. George W. 
Truett, of Dallas, Tex., is completing his 
first year as president, and it was pre- 
dicted that he would be reelected without 
opposition if he should permit his name 
to be used again. 


Ministers Receive Less Than 
Living Wage, Says Churchman 

The Churchman, New York Episcopal 
weekly, makes the statement that “four- 
fifths of the clergymen in the Protestant 
Episcopal church receive less than a 
living wage,” and proves the truth of its 
statement by these figures: “518 clergy- 
men are receiving less than $1,250 a year; 
659, less than $1,666 a year; 1,308, less 
than $2,000 a year.” The National council 
of the church is vigorously denounced by 
the Churchman for its lack of effort in 
increasing ministerial salaries and in its 
apparent desire of keeping salaries down. 
It is shown that clerical salaries have re- 
mained the same for 15 years while living 
costs have trebled. The Churchman en- 
titles its article on this situation, “Onward 
Christian Soldiers!|—But Where Are the 
Rations?” 


Minnesota Church in 
Golden Anniversary 

Grace Methodist church, Rev. Floyd A. 
Kufus, minister, celebrated its “golden 
anniversary” April 20-22. Rev. Frank 
Doran, of Grace church, St. Paul, deliv- 
ered the anniversary sermon. 


Bible Conference in 
New York 

Rev. James M. Gray, president of 
Moody Bible institute Chicago, is presid- 
ing at all sessions of the fourth annual 
interdenominational Bible conference held 
in St. Nicholas collegiate church, New 
York city, beginning May 13. Among 
the speakers scheduled are Rev. P. W. 
Philcott, Bishop Collins Denny, and Rev. 
E. J. Pace. 


Famine Reported 
In China 

A cable message from the famine re- 
lief commission of Peking just received 
by the federal council of churches states 
that according to reports from mission- 
aries in the northwestern part of the 
province of Shantung appalling famine 
conditions prevail. The situation, which 
has been growing worse for many months, 
is now so bad that nine-tenths of the 
population are reported to be eating un- 
wholesome food substitutes. A half mil- 
lion people are actually starving and 
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4,000,000 more face similar conditions in 
the next two months. Deaths are increas- 
ing. Men have abandoned their homes 
and gone to Manchuria in search of work. 
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Children are being offered for sale, boys 
of six selling, in some instances, for twelve 
silver dollars, the equivalent of $5.00 
American currency. The committee on 


A Mission Experiment in Paraguay 


ROTESTANTISM came to South 

America as an evangelistic movement. 
There has been no medical work, little 
social activity, and less emphasis upon 
education than in other mission fields. 
One result of this emphasis has been to 
confine protestantism largely to the less 
influential classes of society. To preach 
to the poor is always to follow the path 
of least resistance and to adopt the method 
which will show the largest immediate 
results. These converts have improved 
in their economic status and in some coun- 
tries form the nucleus for a much needed 
middle class. Protestantism has done 
them good, but has been unable through 
them to exert a general influence upon 
society. 

At present the countries on the east 
coast are marked by utter indifference to 
all things religious. Within a week the 
writer heard the condition described in 
the same way by one of the continental 
secretaries of the Y. M. C. A. and by a 
Catholic bishop. In Argentine, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay neither the Roman priest 
nor the protestant preacher is able to stir 
the interest of the people in any large 
way. In the words of a Catholic padre, 
“There is no effective religious motive.” 

The most feasible approach to such a 
situation is through education. If our 
theory is sound, by quickening life we 
may awaken a sense of religious need. 
South America is a land of much appar- 
ent culture, but of little real education. 
The so-called educated classes are more 
proficient in linguistics than in real 
thought. The need for evangelical schools 
is less apparent but just as real as in any 
other land. With the exception of Mack- 
enzie college of Brazil, few of the prot- 
estant schools go beyond the high school 
grades. 


SOCIAL CLEAVAGES 


Some of the schools for girls are quite 
fashionable. To relate the evangelistic 
approach to the lower classes to the edu- 
cational approach to the upper classes has 
been most difficult. When a poor prot- 
estant is sent to a fashionable school she 
faces many problems. When the attempt 
is made to take some of the girls of a 
fashionable school to a protestant church 
of working people, more difficulties arise. 
In one South American city the same de- 
nomination happens to have a high grade 
girl’s school and a church composed of 
working people within two blocks of each 
other—but the relationship between the 
two is difficult to discover. Even in the 
United States such a situation would pre- 
sent difficulties, but in South America the 
democratic Christian ideal is lacking and 
social distinctions are much more closely 
drawn. To reach the top of society from 
the bottom is apparently impossible, and 
yet protestantism can never make its 
proper contribution to South American 
life without forming a contact with the 
more influential people. 

An interesting experiment attempting 


to meet this difficulty is being carried on 
in Paraguay, the most isolated, backward, 
and neglected of South American coun- 
tries, and yet a land which shows much 
promise. As a result of the Panama mis- 
sionary conference of 1916 the responsi- 
bility for Paraguay was assigned to the 
Disciples church, after another denomina- 
tion had done some pioneer work and 
withdrawn. A group of young mission- 
aries were permitted to undertake a new 
work in a new way. As some evangelis- 
tic work was being carried on in the 
country by the Salvation Army and the 
Plymouth Brethren, they decided to give 
their entire attention to education. 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF SCHOOL 


In 1920 the Colegio Internacional was 
opened at Asuncién, the capital of the 
country, as an evangelical school but with- 
out local ecclesiastical connections or di- 
rect evangelistic appeal. The study of 
the Bible is required two periods during 
the week, chapel is held when space can 
be found, and there is a compulsory Sun- 
day service for the boarding pupils. The 
seed is sown, but there is no direct at- 
tempt to harvest the crop. The school 
seeks to manifest a Christian spirit rather 
than report conversions to the United 
Christian missionary society, which pays 
the bills. 

This method has a number of practical 
advantages. Long before he ever saw the 
school the writer heard it praised in un- 
usual places. A scientific man in Rio pro- 
fessed doubt as to missions, but had 
nothing but praise of the Colegio Inter- 
nacional at Asuncién. The next to tes- 
tify was a diplomat who told of his initial 
skepticism giving place to thorough con- 
version so far as Colegio Internacional 
was concerned. Because it placed educa- 
tion first it has been able to reach the 
leaders of the Paraguayan nation in a 
fashion which would be impossible with 
an evangelistic emphasis. It introduced 
physical examinations for students and 
systemati¢ physical training into Para- 
guay, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
its example followed by both the public 
and the parochial school. Officials of the 
department of education state that Co- 
legio Internacional has done much to 
raise the morale of the public school 
teachers. 


RELATIONS WITH ROMANISM 


Most interesting has been the relation 
between the American school and the 
Roman church. For several years a Cath- 
olic priest was employed as instructor im 
Spanish and for one year conducted a 
class in “Morale,” frequenting the school 
in the long robes which are always worn 
by the padres in South America. Recently 
a letter was read in the churches asking 
good Catholics not to send their children 
to the Colegio Internacional, and in the 
Catholic paper the new buildings were 
described as “palaces of perdition.” Yet 

(Continued on next page) 
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ercy and relief of the federal covncil is 
ing up a national China famine rélief 
mmittee, and a ten weeks’ campaign 
soon be announced. 


br. Charles S. Mills Retires 
m General-Secretaryship 
Rev. Charles S. Mills, of New York 
ity, general secretary of the ministerial 
cards of the Congregational churches, 
nted his resignation to the board of 
rustees May 1, to take effect Oct. 1, 
t the conclusion of eight years of serv- 
in accordance with a decision made 
y Dr. Mills when he accepted the office. 
or 15 years the influence of Dr. Mills 
been effective in the work of safe- 
yarding Congregational ministers in their 
d age; he was one of the original trus- 
es of the annuity fund for Congrega- 
jonal ministers which was authorized by 
National council in 1913. The resig- 
ation of Dr. Mills will bring his retire- 
nent from the active ministry after a ca- 
of 43 years. Previous to becoming 
eneral secretary of the ministerial boards 
served three long pastorates at First 
hurch, Montclair, N. J., 1912-1920; at 
Pilgrim church, St. Louis, Mo., 1905-1912, 
nd at Pilgrim church, Cleveland, 1891 
Upon relinquishing his duties 
general secretary of the ministerial 
oards, Dr. Mills will live in Hartford, 
onn. It is announced that Rev. Lewis 
. Reed, pastor of Flatbush Congrega- 
jonal church, Brooklyn, has accepted an 
vitation of the boards to succeed Dr. 
ills in the general secretaryship. Dr. 
eed was elected general secretary of the 
inisterial boards before, in 1920, and 
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served eight months on leave of absence 
from his pastorate at Flatbush church. 
He has served the denomination in many 
important positions including those of 
moderator of the New York City Congre- 
gational association and moderator of the 
New York State Congregational confer- 
ence. 


Rochester Church Makes 
Record in Benevolences 

Forty-seven per cent more for benev- 
olences than for current expenses is the 
record made by the Lake Avenue Baptist 
church of Rochester, N. Y., of which 
Rev. A. W. Beaven is pastor, over a 
period extending back seven years. The 
annual goal set this year for the financial 
campaign is $129,650. With the exception 
of the Park Avenue Baptist church of 
New York city, Lake Avenue church 
leads all the churches of New York state 
in its benevolence giving. It led the Bap- 
tist churches of the state also last year 
in the number of additions by baptisms. 


Memphis Conferences See World 
Without Crime or Poverty 

The first week of May met in Memphis, 
Tenn., the National conference of social 
work, with 30 affiliated organizations, in- 
cluding the National conference of the 
Episcopal church, headed by Rev. Charles 
N. Lathrop, president. At the first meet- 
ings of the social work conference, speakers 
pictured a world practically free from pov- 
erty, crime and delinquency and inhabited 
by men at work in spheres chosen for 
them by the “enlightened methods of the 
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new social science.” President Sherman 
C. Kingsley, Philadelphia, sounded the 








MISSIONS IN PARAGUAY 
(Continued from preceding page) 


on the whole the school has had less op- 
position than would reasonably be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

The future will reveal the wisdom of 
the method which has been employed. 
The school will undoubtedly make a great 
contribution to Paraguay. Its impact will 
be upon the life of the nation rather than 
upon a small group within the nation. 
The Roman church is bound to be in- 
fluenced by the school. Most of its grad- 
uates will remain Catholics, but they will 
make demands upon the church which 
have not been made in the past. 

Another interesting possibility of the 
future is that an evangelical movement 
may arise spontaneously as a result of 
the work of the school. Those who are 
conducting the school hope that this may 
be the case, but they are not plotting to 
bring it about. They are not like the 
small boy who planted the seed of a 
radish and then dug it up in a couple of 
days to see how it was getting on. They 
intend to “let nature take its course.” But 
if such an evangelical movement should 
arise it is likely to have two character- 
istics which are unusual in South America. 
It will be composed of people who are 
associated with the higest levels of Para- 
guayan life, and it will probably be orig- 
inal in its manner of expression. 

Joun R. Scorrorp. 
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keynote of this conference. At the con- 
current opening of the Episcopal confer- 
ence a program designed to interrelate the 
work of the church with that of profes- 
sional social agencies and to create a “so- 
cial awareness” on the part of every com- 
municant in the interests of healing the 
ills of society, was outlined by President 
Lathrop. This conference was attended by 
100 leaders of the Episcopal church from 
all parts of the country. 


Bishop Fisher on 
“Mother India” 

Bishop Fred Fisher, of India, is re- 
ported as “no friend of Miss Mayo’s 
‘Mother India’.” He says the book has 
made America hated by the masses but 
“the people of India will understand later 
that it is not the work of a representative 
American woman, but of a propagandist.” 
Bishop Fisher says there is some truth 
in the book but much untruth. While 
Miss Mayo assails the practice of polyg- 
amy in India, she fails to mention the 
fact that there were 150,000,000 persons in 
India who do not believe in polygamy 
nor practice it. “Every day is a Pentecost 
in India,” he says. “The Methodists alone 
baptize more than 3,000 persons a month.” 


Congregationalists Will Be Hosts to 
British Brethren in June 

The Congregational churches of the 
United States will be hosts for five days 
next month to a good will pilgrimage of 
1,200 British Congregationalists. Renewed 
allegiance to the historic principles of the 
Pilgrim faith which the British and Amer- 
ican Congregationalists share in common 
will be pledged in a consecration service 
at Plymouth Rock, Massachusetts, the 
place where the Pilgrim fathers, founders 
of the first Congregational church in 
America, landed from the Mayflower in 
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1620. The British party have chartered 
the White Star liner “Celtic” and for the 


May 17, 


occasion it is called “The Second My 
flower.” The ship is due to arrive at B 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


N INTERESTING recent visitor to 

Chicago was Rev. Canon B. H. Streeter, 
fellow of Oxford university, author of 
“Reality,” “Adventure,” and other books. 
Under the auspices of the divinity school 
he lectured in Joseph Bond 
chapel at the University of Chi- 
cago on Monday, April 30, on 
“Religion and the Mind of the 
Age.” Every seat was taken when he was 
introduced by Dean Shailer Mathews and 
his audience followed him with the closest 
attention. His is an alert, pioneering, and 
at the same time profoundly philosophic 
mind. He deplored the contempt into 
which metaphysics has fallen as a result 
of the revolt of a generation ago against 
unsupported a priori forms of thought, 
but expressed it as his judgment that 
many leaders are recognizing the neces- 
sity and inevitability of serious considera- 
tion of the problem of the ultimate na- 
ture of things. Indeed, he pointed out, 
it is the physicists and the mathemati- 
cians, even more than the professional 
philosophers, who have again raised the 
question. This questioning is leading to 
a new emphasis upon what the lecturer 
called “the objectivity of God.” Think- 
ers are asking what, in fairness to all 
the facts which the marvelous explora- 
tions of science are making known about 
the physical universe, can be said about 
the ultimate nature of reality—about what 
man has called “God.” Is personality— 
the richest concept we have—a valid con- 
cept to apply to God? Is there a quality 
in the universe which justifies such an 
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assertion? And what of Christ? If it 
justifiable to interpret the universe 
terms of the highest values it produce 
at least to assert that there is that q 
in the universe—can we not affirm 
there is that in the ultimate nature 
things of which Christ is the expressic 
that God is like Christ? And what of ¢ 
cross? No idea is more repugnant to 
modern mind than the traditional the 
logical concept of expiation for sin by 
innocent victim. But is it not valid 
conceive of the cross as a symbol, a 4 
matic expression in time of a timeless 
titude at the heart of God? If God can 
be thought of as sharing man’s sorre 
and suffering with and bearing the buré 
of his sins, we cannot have a God 
will satisfy the need of human hearts. 
* * * 
Character Education and 
Chicago Homes 
The fourth annual convention insti 
of the Chicago council of religious educ 
tion, which was held all day Mond: 
April 30, proved to be one of the me 
profitable gatherings in the interest of 
ligious education ever held in Chicago. “Ch 
acter Education and Chicago Homes” 
the general topic, and the speakers i 
cluded Professors Edwin C. Starbuck, 
G. Soares, W. C. Bower, R. Worth F 
Norman E. Richardson, Mrs. W. W 
Charters, and Dr. Laird T. Hites. Rew 
Perry J. Rice, Rev. Victor E. Marriot 
and Dr. M. H. Bickham also participat 
in the conference. Unfortunately I 
prevented from attending the afternoo 
session, but Professor Starbuck's 
dresses at the Union Ministers’ meeti 
in the morning and at the evening dinne 
conference were most stimulating, as 
also the address of Dr. Soares in # 
evening. I have heard most appreciati 
comments on all the other addresse 
There is a character education movemer 
on foot which seems to regard lightly t 
factor of religion in the process, but thi 
conference left one with the impressic 
that to follow such a course is to negle 
the most vital element, both from 
point of view of method and of motive 
ow we 
And So Forth 
Religious conventions and conference 
are the order of the day. The 16th annt 
national convention of the United Syn 
gogue of America, with about 400 de 
gates in attendance, has just adjourne 
An interesting feature was the launchi 
of a movement seeking equal rights f 
women in the synagogue. . . The A. 
E. church is holding its 28th general co 
ference at the 8th Regiment armory 
3,000 persons in attendance. .. . The m 
nificent new buildings of the Chic 
theological seminary, are completed 
in use. The formal dedication 
take place in June. The Alden-Tu 
lectures at the seminary will be delive 
in the new Graham Taylor hall, May 
and 8, by Rev. Timothy T. Lew. 
Cuartes T. Hoima®. 
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June 11 and will sail from New York 
the return journey June 16. Shrines 
Congregational interest in Boston and 
York will be visited. In Brooklyn 
trip will be taken to Plymouth church 
famous by Henry Ward Beecher 
» is known in England for his memor- 
tour during the civil war on behalf 
the anti-slavery cause. The further- 
of understanding between Great 
in and the United States is planned 
the visit. Every Congregational 
h in the United States is being asked 
participate directly in the welcome 
entering into correspondence through 
pastor with one of the visitors. 
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of timely 
importance 


Keeping up with the new books 





Current Christian Thinking: GERALD BirNey SMITH 
. Dr. W. E. Garrison, literary editor of The Christian Century has been reading 
Professor Smith's new volume, and is telling his friends to read it, as 


bringing together the trends in today’s thinking. The following selected 
chapter titles indicate the timeliness of the book: “The Religious Inter- 
etation of the Natural World,” ‘The Controversy Over Evolution,” ‘“The 
odern for God,” ““Modernism,"’ “Fundamentalism,” *“The Appeal to 
Christ.” plete bibliographies. ($2) 


Community Churches: Davip R. PIPER 


One of the most significant and hopeful movements in the church today is 
the community church movement. Mr. Piper probably knows more about 
its history and its present status, than any other man, having been a leader 
in this field for a dozen years. This book is not prepared simply for ministers 
and leaders of community churches, but also for anyone who wishes to keep 
himself informed on the changing church of today. ($1.50) 


Religious Education: THEODORE G. SOARES 


Dr. Soares is an authority of the first rank. His new book is the work of a 
man who has watched and shared in the progress of this modern movement 
from its small beginnings to its present high attainments. ($2.50) 


Anglo-American Preaching: Hopart D. McKEEHAN, 
Editor 


Dean Inge, Bishop Barnes, Joseph Fort Newton, George A. Gordon, Frederick 
F. Shannon are among the preachers represented here. The editor has an 
instructive chapter on English and American preachers and preaching 
compared. ($1.75) 


Christian Humanism: RusseELL HENRY STAFFORD 


Says Dr. George A. Gordon: ‘Seriously and most earnestly | commend this 
book to the intellect and conscience of all Christian men and women.” ($2) 


A Short Psychology of Religion: G. J. JoRDAN 


The author holds that we do need a psychology of religion, but warns that we 
must beware of making a religion of cepulainae. ($1.50) 


Present-Day Dilemmas in Religion: CHARLES W. 
GILKEY 


Amid the clashing of present-day discussions of individual and social religion; 
the scientific viewpoint and that of prayer and worship, etc., the author 
envisions a religion that is big enough to see the world whole. This book 
makes for harmony and fellowship in the wide realm of religion. ($1.50) 


Paul the Jew: 
DiIsciIPLE™ 


Does not follow stereotyped methods in the study of Paul, but presents 
vividly and with imagination the Paul of the earlier days. ($2) 


By the author of “By AN UNKNOWN 


The Religion of the Spirit: ERNEsT FREMONT TITTLE 


Not an tative treatise, but deals with matters that are closely knit 
into the fabric of living human experience. Dr. Luccock commends this as 
the best book of sermons of the year. ($2) 


The Stream of Life: JULIAN S. HUXLEY 


“The Continuity of Life,”’ “Heredity,” “Evolution,” ‘Nature and Nurture,” 
“The Evolution of Man,” and “The Hope of Betterment,""—these are some of 
the subjects treated. ($1) 


The Mind in the Making: James Harvey RoBINSON 
An inexpensive edition of this widely-discussed book. ($1) 


Putting the Church on a Full Time 
Basis: A. W. BEAVEN 

-— pages of records of experiments—in mony Se 

church work—by a pastor who has proved himself 


a successful builder in the great Baptist Church of 
Rochester, N. Y. ($2) 
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Book 


THE PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCE WITH JUSTIFIABLE PRIDE 


Catholicism and 
the American Min 


by WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON 


Clipped 
here 
and 
there 
from 


Chapter 


Zz most American Protestants 
(and non-Catholics) the Catholic 
remains a mysterious stranger , 
people telling everything to their 
priests; priests telling the people 
how they must act, think, vote; 
crosses on churches—everywhere 
crosses, stations of the cross, 
crucifixes , , saints that can be 
wheedled into doing all sorts of 
personal favors. 


+ » above all, the pope, a man 
who claims to be God for all prac- 
tical purposes but most of whose 
predecessors in office have been 
bad examples for the young « » 
The purpose of this book is to 
clarify the picture, to eliminate 
the caricature, and to paint in 
some other features which are 
worth considering 4 » 


There are good reasons why 
Protestants and other non-Catho- 
lics should try to understand 
Catholicism. To begin with, 
Catholics are very numerous 4 , 
they are intermingled with the 
rest of the population in social, 
cultural and political life. We 
are members of the same clubs, 
chambers of commerce, corpora- 
tions, and political parties , , 
We sit beside each other at the 
opera and the baseball game. 


« « The frontier between Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics not only 
runs zigzag through our streets; 


to order immediately 


it runs up and down stairs and 
along the corridors of our apart- 
ment houses. We ought to know 
more about these neighbors , , 


Let it be said here, parentheti- 
cally, that in this book “Catho- 
lic” refers to the Roman Catholic 
church. This usage is merely 
for brevity . « 


« « then, there is the political 
question. We may as well look 
it squarely in the eye. Is Roman 
Catholicism consistent with 
American patriotism? What, if 
any, are the possibilities of conflict 
between church and state when 
each asserts its right to absolute 
control within its own field of 
action and the two fields over- 
lap? Can any Catholic be more 
than a “provisional patriot”?, , 


And since the issue is always 
coming up , » in the candidacy 
of Catholics for high political 
office—the only sensible course 
for non-Catholics is to try, with 
as little prejudice and as much 
intelligence as possible, to find 
out what Catholicism really is 
and what Catholics actually be- 
lieve and practice. 


This 
book 
answers 


What do Catholics 
believe? 


How do they feel about 
what they believe? * 


Why does the Catholie 
go to Mass? 


What does it mean to 
him? 


Why does he go to con- 
fession? 


What does it mean to 
him when the priest 
declares that his sins 
are forgiven? 


What does he mean 6 
saying that the Pope 
infallible? 


Do Catholics believe 
that the church is 
supreme over the state? 


Does the hierarchy ever 
tell Catholics how to 
vote? 


What would Catholics 
do about public schools 
if they had power? 


Do Catholics believe in 
toleration for protes- 
tants? 
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